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AN ANCIENT PRE-RAPHAELITE 


By J. P. DROOP 
WITH PLATES I-IV 


Tue problems presented by the red-figured Attic vases are among the 
most fascinating in the history of art. Even a slight acquaintance brings 
the student under the spell and sets him longing to take a hand in the 
scientific game of ‘ attributions,’ so that there is a real need for Professor 
Hoppin’s warning against unqualified meddlers1 If I disregard that 
warning—in part, for | am not presuming to make an attribution—it is 
with the greatest diffidence. 

The vase, or rather vases, to which I wish to draw attention, are the 
two amphorae, the one a replica of the other, in Berlin and Munich 
respectively, that present the tale of the rape of Oreithyia ? (Pls. I-II). 

Furtwangler in the publication quoted, unhesitatingly declared his 
belief that these vases were the work of Makron, but later work than any 
that we have on the vases that he painted for the potter Hieron whose 
signature they bear. Since then the only expression of opinion is that by 
Leonard in Pauly-Wissowa,? who uncompromisingly rejects Furtwingler’s 
attribution, but without making any suggestion of his own. 

The suggestion that I wish to make is that the style of these vases is 
not homogeneous, and that any attempt to assign them to this or that 
painter must fail. 

The particular points to which I would draw attention are :— 


(a) The heads of the two male figures, Kecrops and Hrechtheus ; 

(b) The lines of the fine folds of the chitons ; 

(c) The indication of the larger folds ; 

(d) The bottom edges of the women’s garments ; all these combined 
with the general stiffness of the drawing and of the figures. 


1. Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, vol. I, p. x. 

2. Furtwingler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmaleret, II, pp. 186-192, Taf. 
94/95. 
8. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Hncyclopddie, vol. VIII, p. 1529, 
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(a) The heads of Kecrops and Erechtheus, I think, find the nearest 
parallel to their general shape and profile in the heads on two vases by 
the painter Hermonax, viz.: that on the fragment at Bryn Mawr,’ and 
that of the seated figure of Zeus on the Munich vase with the birth of 
Erichthonios ? (Pl. ITT). 

The eyes, though admittedly no strong argument can be based on the 
eyes on red-figured vases, appear to me to be slightly later. 

(b) The fine lines of the soft chitons are indeed in the style of Makron 
or the Brygos painter, but with a difference, which though slight might 
be held to rule out the possibility of these vases being contemporary work. 
In the work of those masters these fine folds are, I think, always drawn by 
lines thatare continuous and unbroken. Though the artist of the Oreithyia 
vases displays great sureness of touch yet, if I may trust Reichhold’s 
drawing (for I have not recently had an opportunity of examining the 
vases), he did not feel equal to this tour de force, and breaks in the continuity 
of the fine lines are to be seen, comparable to those on the fine chitons of the 
young Greek warriors on the krater from Ruvo in Naples.? It is prob- 
able that a man’s later manner might differ from his earlier, but we should 
not expect it to show failure in the skill he once was master of. 

(c) The practice of indicating a hollow in the drapery by converging 
lines, though it does of course occur on vases of the ripe archaic style is here 
employed especially on the dress of Oreithyia with a boldness that suggests 
that the painter was accustomed to the freedom of a later style. 

Furtwangler of course noticed that the general early convention of 
indicating the folds due to the limbs by drawing the limbs themselves in 
outline beneath the drapery—a convention followed by Hieron’s painter— 
is here given up for the more correct method of either leaving the folds to 
the imagination or of drawing them by a simple line, as on the figure of 
Erse, and that of the maiden approaching Kecrops; and this was one of — 
the points that led him to assume that these vases were the latest extant 
work of Makron. 

If, however, there is a case for believing that the style of these vases is 
eclectic, then the rejection of this convention has a certain confirmatory 
value. 


(d) Lastly the women’s garments at the bottom, though they conform 


1. Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, p. 127, Fig. 79. 
2. Furtwangler and Reichhold, op. cit. Taf. 137. 
3, Furtwingler and Reichhold, op. cit. Taf. 26-27. 
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to the archaic convention in showing the back edge, resemble in the almost 
straight unbroken sweep of the front edge the Ionic chitons of the dancing 
maidens on the krater from Falerii in the Villa Giulia museum!; the breaks 
made in the front edge by the heavy folds that are almost invariable in 
archaic work are absent. 

A good parallel also not only to the front bottom edge of the drapery 
but also to the male heads is the Dionysus on the Gela pelike.? Both 
these vases of course are of a date when the view of the back edge has 
been abandoned. 

These are five points which can, I think, fairly be said to indicate a 
date beyond the confines of the archaic period. Why then should one 
think of the archaic period at all? It is, I think, because these are all 
small points which at first sight are not seen. They are not seen because 
they are overshadowed by the archaic stiffness that dominates the draw- 
ing, a stiffness that goes right back for its inspiration to the work of 
Euthymides and Phintias. In the circle of Makron and the Brygos 
painter I only know one figure that shows a stiffness of the lower 
draperies at all comparable, namely the figure of Iris on the British 
Museum kylix of Brygos. And there the strained stiffness is due to 
the fact that the painter not knowing how to indicate that Iris is trying 
to escape by the use of her wings is forced back on the old conventional 
method, old in his day, of showing flight. Such stiffness in the circle of 
Hieron is quite exceptional. 

But the stiffness on the Oreithyia vases is not only in the draperies, 
but in the attitudes. It was not thus that the ripe archaic style, still less 
the early free style, had learnt to show rapid movement. We have then 
those five indications of a later date, and, inconsistent with them, first, the 
lines of the fine crinkly drapery, which in their intention go back to Makron 
or the Brygos painter though their execution bewrays them, and, secondly, 
the whole stiff aspect of the figures, the inspiration of which comes from 
yet farther back from the work of Euthymides and his fellows. Indeed, I 
think that one might go further and suggest that the vase was inspired by 
the treatment of a similar subject on a vase which though unsigned is 
attributed to Kuthymides without cavil, the rape of Korone by Theseus 4 
(P1. IV.) The correspondence between the two drawings is very close. Not 


' 1, Furtwingler and Reichhold, op. cit. Taf. 17-18. 
2. Mon. Ant. vol. XVII, Plate XVI. 
3. Furtwingler and Reichhold, op. cit. Taf. 49. 
4. Furtwingler and Reichhold, op. cit. Taf. 33, 
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only do the main outlines of the group of Boreas and Oreithyia (on the 
Munich example) correspond with those of Theseus and Korone (except for 
the turn of the head the attitude of Theseus is that of Boreas and the feet 
are planted in nearly the same way), but the high prancing step of the two 
girls on the other side of the Theseus vase is repeated in the two maidens 
approaching Kecrops and Erechtheus. The girl by Kecrops even repro- 
duces the affected gesture of holding out the corner of her garment. 
And this is not all. The girl holding out her arms to Oreithyia is very 
nearly in the attitude of the girl labelled Helen, while Pandrosos, the girl 
to the right of Oreithyia, is exactly in the attitude of the young man on 
the Theseus vase. 

Without asserting that our painter definitely copied this vase of 
Euthymides, it may be suggested that it was to his school that he went for 
his attitudes and groups. 

To return to his actual drawing, the most unconvincing touch in the 
whole thing is the back line of the drapery. The impression it leaves is 
that it is there because it is a definite convention of the style imitated. 
It is insisted on with great determination. There is no indication that it 
is a convention about to be dropped as in the Pan painter’s treatment of 
the same subject on the British Museum vase.! But the artist did not 
see that to make the convention bearable to the eye the front line needs 
to be broken up, as indeed the older painters always broke it. 

A vase of style so mixed must either be a forgery—and no suspicion 
has ever been breathed against these vases—or a piece of conscious 
archaism. This, I suggest, is the case. A painter of the middle or latter 
part of the fifth century in disgust perhaps at the looseness and carelessness 
of contemporary free work made an effort to return to the stylistic 
formalism of the old masters. For this occasion at least he would go back 
to the old purer tradition. The fact that he made two vases with the 
same picture, the one an improvement on the other, while perhaps it has 
not much weight, does not, I think, tell against this suggestion. He pro- 
duced a magnificent drawing, but he has been betrayed by details, by 


touches of his usual methods of which he could not or did not trouble to 
divest himself, 


1, B.M.E. 512, Beazley, op. cit., p. 116, Fig. 72 bis. 
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WERE THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS CON- 
VERSANT WITH TABLET -WEAVING 
(BRETTCHENWEBEREI, TISSAGE AUX CARTONS)? 


By GRACE M. CROWFOOT anp H. LING ROTH 
WITH PLATES V AND VI 


Or late there has been an ever increasing tendency to affirm that the 
ancient Egyptians were cognisant of tablet-weaving. The idea seems to 
have grown since Fraulein Lehmann-Filhés brought the subject of tablet- 
weaving prominently forward in her classic, Ueber Brettchenweberei ; not 
that she ascribed an Egyptian origin to it. Asa matter of fact we think 
we shall be able to show that any of the patterns depicted on the paintings 
or sculptures or on the linen girdle with cartouche of Rameses III (Pl. V), 
now in the Free Public Museums, Liverpool, can be reproduced by means of 
the very simplest of hand looms. From being a hardly known study a few 
years ago tablet-weaving has now assumed an importance out of proportion 
to its use, and one student, Herr H. Pralle, whose practical little work on 
tablet-weaving has been reproduced in English by Mr. and Mrs. Peach, 
goes so far as to say that tablet-weaving is generally acknowledged as the 
origin of all weaving, for which he gives neither authority nor evidence. 
So we have writers who repeat the fiction without themselves making any 
attempt at inquiry, and the legend grows, the latest and most strenuous 
supporters being Messrs. Van Gennep and Jéquier, who in their carefully 
studied and sumptuous work, Le Tissage aux Cartons, make out an appar- 
ently good case in favour of the theory that the ancient Egyptians 
possessed a knowledge of the art in question. 

As a preliminary they attempt to show (p. 9) that in addition to the 
horizontal and vertical looms illustrated on tomb walls a third method 
was known and they claim that this is tablet-weaving. The illustrations 
they refer to are Figs. 7 and 16 in Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms, but 
it is palpably warping frames which are depicted, while in the Fig. 16 we 
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are shown an operator with a large ball of yarn in his hand in the act of 
warping. 

A fact appealed to in support of the theory is the existence of the 
numerous illustrations of scarves, girdles, etc., on the effigies of kings and 
other important individuals on ancient Egyptian monuments, but many 
of these are of foreigners, and it may be that the scarves were copied from 
foreigners or vice versa, and then it has still to be proved that they are 
tablet woven. 

While acknowledging that no ancient Egyptian tablets have been 
found so far, MM. Van Gennep and Jéquier illustrate some wood tablets 
(Pl. XI, and p. 126) as having been discovered at Deir-ed-Dyk and hence 
the inference is that they are ancient Egyptian. These tablets are now 
in the Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, in charge of M. Jean 
Capart, who informs us that they come from Antinoe, that they are a very 
doubtful find and in all probability are products of the fourth century A.D. 

MM. Van Gennep and Jéquier in maintaining that tablet-weaving 
originated in Egypt thus follow the fashionable theory that all culture had 
its birth in Egypt or Mesopotamia.1 

Professor Flinders Petrie figures in his Ancient Egypt some flat 
perforated steatite objects (Pl. XLV, Nos. 47-49 and p. 41) as for use in 
tablet-weaving, but while such weaving can be carried on with them by 
omitting the use of one of the holes, they are too awkward for practical 
purposes. Besides they were purchased, no one knows their provenance 
and we are without the remotest proof that they are ancient Egyptian 
tools. 

Quite recently a hitherto undescribed tool has come to light which is 
worth alluding to. It is illustrated in Fig. 1 and we are of opinion that 
it is a braid warp spacer, 7.e. a tool used for the purpose of evening the 
warps of a loom on which narrow weaves are produced. It was pur- 
chased by Professor J. Garstang at Luxor in 1905 and is now in the 
Museum of the Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology. Our 
attention was first drawn to it by Mr. T. Midgley of the Chadwick 
Museum, Bolton, and Professor Garstang has given us permission to 
describe and illustrate it. 


1. W. J. Perry on the Origin of Warlike States says:—‘ All ruling classes in the 
world are derived from one original group, and this result harmonises with Prof. 
Elliott Smith’s claim that all civilisation originated in the Egypto-Sumerian region.’ 


Paper read before the Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc., April 20, reported in Nature, 
June 3, 1920. 
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In shape it is like the segment of a circle. It is 14-6 cm. long, 6-2 cm. 
broad, and -9 cm. thick. It consists of the tool proper which fits into a 
completely surrounding sheath evidently specially created to preserve, 
strengthen, and ease it in its use. Originally there appear to have been 
forty-five fine rods which are bound in position between two thin laths 
by some hidden ribbon-like bands which are wound round the laths through 
every dent. The sheath consists of the segment and its base ; the groove 
is square bottomed. The warp spacer proper is quite independent of the 
sheath, from which it can be easily removed should occasion arise. As 
can be seen it is by no means a primitive tool. Like most other wooden 


Fig. 1—Warp Spacer. (Natural Size.) 


implements obtained from Egypt it is doubtful how far its age can be 
surmised from the present condition of the wood, and being a purchase 
there is no clue as to its origin. It is a delicate instrument, too delicate 
indeed to have been used as a beater-in, and if it be a textile tool at all its 
only use would appear to be that of a warp spacer, and then again it could 
only have been used in the production of narrow weaves such as braids, 
ribbons, girdles, sashes, etc. 

It is a feature of primitive weaving quite as much as of present-day 
methods that to a very large extent narrow weaves are produced on a 
smaller loom from that on which the broader weaves are produced, while 
in later times the looms began to differentiate. As a practical solution 
this might have been expected ; what is most interesting is that certain 
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primitive features persist in otherwise highly specialised later braid 
looms, notably the absence of reed, and occasionally the presence of a 
warp spacer. To give examples of modern practice in and near Egypt, in 
the most primitive women’s weaving, narrow bands, girths and patterned 
bags are set up on identically the same type of loom as that on which 
they weave the broadest tent cloth, only the two beams are of smaller 
size, chosen to suit the material to be woven; where the craft is more 
developed, we get, in Omdurman, braid or ‘ fringe * looms, which are 
perfect little models of the pit treadle cotton looms of that country, except 
that they have no reed, a spool is used instead of a shuttle, and beating 
up is done with a sword beater. In Egypt, which can give examples of 
the high-water mark reached by craftsmen before the power loom arrived, 
we find patterned harness bands woven in Cairo on four heddle looms with 
special contrivances for pattern threads, a highly specialised loom, but 
yet with this same primitive feature, there is no reed, and beating up is 
done with the sword beater. The primitive feature in these looms, 2.e. 
the absence of reed, is a positive advantage when weaving a belt or 
harness bands which require a strong texture and for which a warp pattern 
with close packed threads hiding the weft is peculiarly suitable. 

To turn to other countries, we find in Scandinavia a special braid loom 
which is likewise found in Wales and in Scotland. So also in West 
Africa we have a special braid loom, and the Navajos have looms differing 
in size for narrow and wide weaves. In Mexico the difference is one of 
size only, while among the Zuni and Hopi and the Pueblos the difference 
isin kind. Some of the South American tribes differentiate in like manner. 
Quite a recent addition to the collections in Bankfield Museum has been 
made by Miss EK. M. K. Thomas, C.M.S., who has sent from Funing, 
Foochow, a small braid loom, which differs entirely from the usual Chinese 
wide cloth loom and is furnished with a warp spacer in which slots for the 
passing of the warp are sawn out similarly to the presumed ancient 
Egyptian warp spacer illustrated in Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms, 
Fig. 23, with this difference, that the Chinese spacer is rectangular in 
section while the Egyptian spacer approaches a semicircle in section. 
Then we have the modern Highteenth-Nineteenth Century braid looms 
with fixed rigid heddles formerly used by ladies for making watch guards, 
garters, braids, etc., apparently a French instrument. Finally there is 
the braid loom which spreads from the Mediterranean to the near and far 
East and is now known as the tablet loom (Brettchenwebgestell, Métier a 
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tassage aua cartons) which is provided with perforated tablets instead of 
with heddles. At first sight one is inclined to suggest that the above 
illustrated warp spacer may have been used with a tablet loom. It 
differs, however, very considerably from the spacer used with tablet- 
weaving as known to us. The modern spacer is a more or less rectangular 
slab with the teeth cut out of the solid so that they are flat, and they are 
joined together at the loose end by the insertion of a wooden pin, while 
the whole spacer is only about 5 cm. broad. Taken altogether the two 
warp spacers could not be worked on one and the same loom, and the 
more one proceeds with the examination the less does the Garstang spacer, 
if it be such, appear to have been used in connection with tablet-weaving. 
On the other hand it may have something to do with braid-weaving, for 
which all traces in ancient Egypt are so far wanting. 

So far, then, no authentic ancient Egyptian tablet-weaving tools have 
been found and the art is not known to be depicted on any wall or other 
illustration. But the want of illustration cannot by itself be accepted as 
disproof, for neck-rests, besides numerous other articles, are frequently 
found with mummies but are not illustrated on the tomb walls, or if so, 
we have failed to trace them. What may yet be found we do not know. 

To return to the question of the textiles shown on the monuments, 
the fact that MM. Van Gennep and Jéquier have reproduced quite faith- 
fully and beautifully many of their designs on tablet-woven bands, does 
not really go very far towards proving that they were so woven. Only 
one side of the girdle, scarf, or hanging is shown in sculpture or wall 
painting—therefore the texture can only be guessed at. Allowing that 
there are certain patterns among them, such as the chevrons, which can 
be claimed as more naturally produced by tablet-weaving than by any 
other method, there are others (checks, diamonds or-lozenges, etc.) which 
can be paralleled from primitive weaving in many parts of the globe, 
and none which cannot be reproduced in other ways than tablet-weaving, 
as indeed the authors are quite ready to admit. We are throughout in the 
realm of pure conjecture. For real evidence one must go to such pieces 
of ancient Egyptian pattern-weaving as are still preserved to us. 

Those known to us are :— 

(1) The fragments from the tomb of Thothmes IV, which are in 
tapestry weave. 

(2) Certain bands in the Graf collection. Unfortunately we are not 
in a position to give a decision about these, not having seen them. We 
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may venture to point out that the pattern on No. 911 which is considered 
to be tablet woven, is of the same type as the pattern on another ancient 
Egyptian textile which no one has or will claim to be tablet woven. 
This is :— 

(3) The linen textile of the Eighteenth Dynasty in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, a wonderful piece in a warp pattern of 
red, white, and blue chequers on a brown weft. It is 18 in. (46 cm.) wide 
and 3 ft. 2 in. (96-5 cm.) long plus a fringe, and the pattern could be woven 
on two rod heddles and a shed stick. Itisa very strong argument against 
the theory that patterned garments or hangings were made up of tablet- 
woven strips sewn together, that the one large piece in pattern that has 
come down to us is obviously woven in the piece. 

(4) The linen girdle with cartouche of Rameses IIT now in the Liverpool 
Free Public Museums (Pl. V). This most important piece has been claimed 
for the tablet loom, first in a paper by Lehmann-Haupt ? and later in the 
beautiful book by MM. Van Gennep and Jéquier. The first contains a 
mere suggestion, the second a serious attempt to reproduce the girdle 
pattern on tablets. The attempt was, unfortunately, based on a complete 
misconception of the texture of the girdle, due to the fact that the authors 
had not been able to see the original. They themselves realised that 
their reproduction did not agree with the photographs of the back and 
front of the girdle sent them from Liverpool,?—the front is like the front of 
the girdle, but the back is quite unlike the back of the girdle (P1. VI, 2a 2b) 
—but they suggest that there may be possibly a fold or seam in the girdle 
that would invalidate the photograph, and consider that future investi- 
gators should satisfy themselves by examination of its texture on this and 
other points. We have done so, and our conclusions on the questions 
they raise are as follows : 

(a) ‘Si la nappe des fils est double, quadruple, ou & huit épaisseurs.’ 
The texture of the girdle is a double-faced cloth, and we think we cannot 


1. Van Gennep et Jéquier. Fig, 22, p. 101, from Braulik, Altaegyptische Gewebe, 
fig. 57, pp. 25-26. 

2. Annals, vol. VII, MCMXIV. VI. 

3. Le Tissage aux Cartons, p. 98. ‘Notre interprétation de la technique de cette 
étoffe avait été élaborée avant que ne fut regue la photographie de lenvers. C’est un 
fait 4 premiére vue déconcertant, que l’envers de l’écharpe est identique comme décors 
4 Pendroit, ce qui ne peut étre obtenu par le tissage aux cartons, ni par un métier 
ordinaire . . . sion utilise quatre remisses . . . Mais en examinant de prés les photo- 
graphies on constate que . . . les bordes sont arrondies et semblent plus épais comme 
sil y avait un repliou une couture... A défaut d’un examen de l’original, nous en 
sommes réduits 4 ’hypothése.’ 
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do better than quote Mr. Lee’s description of it, which we believe to be 
absolutely accurate. ‘There are two different qualities or weaves of 
cloth in the girdle, one of which requires four threads and the other five, 
for each thread shown on the face.’ The following diagrams! (Fig. 2) 
give the design of the two weaves, which repeat on twelve threads of 
weft, six back and six face ones. 


FACE 
|_———One full repeat———§€_| 
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Fig. 2. 


These diagrams give the explanation of why MM. Van Gennep and 
Jéquier could not weave the correct pattern on four-holed cartons, nor 
(as they observe) can it be obtained on four heddles, because portions of 
the pattern are planned on five warp threads, and therefore can only be 
obtained on five heddles, or five contrivances of some kind, e.g. four 
heddles and a set of ‘ quills,’ 2 or two rod heddles and three shed sticks, 
or five shed sticks. 

(6) ‘Si les fils sont cordés les uns autour des autres,’ etc. There is 
no cording or twisting of the threads whatever round each other. Any 
appearance of cording in the photographs is due to the warp thread itself, 
which is 3-ply, and, as is often the case with yarn ‘ doubled ’ by primitive 
folk on a hand spindle, has been corded up pretty hard. 

(c) ‘ Si Pextrémité la plus large est un repli,’ etc. There is no fold or 
seam in the girdle anywhere, and we think that no one who had seen the 
girdle would ever have raised this question. The photographs unques- 
tionably give an accurate idea of the face and back of the girdle. 


l. The Linen Girdle of Rameses III, by T. O. Lee, B.Se., Annals, vol. V. 
2. As seen in Cairo, 
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Now it may be asked, is it therefore safe to assume at once that the 
girdle could not have been woven on tablets? It is certain that the 
characteristic signs of ordinary four-hole technique—i.e. the cording or 
twisting (Schnurweberei), and the repeat, are missing, but are there not 
in existence Icelandic braids and bands in tablet double weave with 
elaborate patterns, some of which show no cording? And do we not 
hear of tablets with more than four holes ? These double weave bands are 
obtained by weaving from the points of the tablets, one thread up and 
one down and two in the middle, and certain patterns can be so planned 
that the tablets are moved only backwards and forwards (not round and 
round) so that there is no cording (or twisting) and no repeat of the kind 
necessitated by the twisting. 

Is it possible that the band of tablet-weavers who it is suggested wove 
the girdle (procédé par sériation) used packets of four-holed tablets and 
five-holed tablets respectively, and wove in this double weave technique ? 
Now it is just possible to weave the four thread pattern of the girdle on 
four-holed tablets this way, but the five thread portion is unmanage- 
able, and makes it quite impossible that the breadth of the girdle could 
have been so woven. If any one doubt this, let him make a few five-hole 
tablets and thread up the simple spot pattern which precedes the cross 
pattern on one side of the girdle. (For reasons obscure to a modern 
investigator this spot is set up on five threads, red, white, blue, blue, 
white, reading blue, white, blue, white, red, white, on the front of the 
girdle, and white, red, white, blue, white, blue, on the back, while the 
equivalent spot pattern on the other side of the girdle is set up on four 
warp threads, red, white, white, blue, reading blue, white, blue, white, 
red, white on the front and red, white, red, white, blue, white, on the 
back.) Having threaded up let him try to weave on Mr. Lee’s formula 
given above. When in the moment of completest harassment let the 
hero, or victim, of the attempt, imagine that he is one of a band of work- 
men turning packets for the whole girdle, while the overseer puts the weft 
thread through. There are 1689 warp threads in the girdle on our count, 
and the weave changes five times, so that at least he must imagine five 
workmen—the first has 84 threads in 4 thread design=21 four-hole 
tablets, the second 460 in 5 thread design=95 five-hole tablets, the third 
616 in 4 thread design=154 four-hole tablets, the fourth 405 threads 


1. Lehmann-Filhés, Ueber Brettchenweberei, ch. VI. 
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in 5 thread design=81 five-hole tablets, and the fifth 124 threads in 4 
thread design=31 four-hole tablets. Herr Braulik’s 17 needles! seem 
rest and peace compared to this nightmare ! 

To summarise the arguments against the theory that the girdle was 
woven on tablets. 

1, There is no cording or twisting (Schnurweberei) in the girdle, and, 
what is far more important, the pattern being in parts designed on 
five threads, cannot be woven on 4-hole tablets, thus precluding tablet- 
weaving by ordinary 4-hole technique. 

2. The complexity of the texture—.e. the five changes from 4 thread 
to 5 thread design—precludes any possibility of its having been woven by 
double weave technique on 4 and 5-holed tablets. 

Another suggestion made by MM. Van Gennep and Jéquier, that 
the narrowing of the girdle could be more easily achieved by tablet- 
weaving becomes now unimportant—in any case it is the texture itself, 
with its close packed warp threads which has made that procedure 
possible, whole bunches of four or five threads at a time having been 
taken out (as we consider, with Mr. Lee) and the remainder of the 
threads drawn together so that the number to the inch remains the 
same. 

If we then unhesitatingly rule out tablet-weaving, how was the girdle 
woven? Mr. Lee, upon whose accurate knowledge of its texture our 
study is based, considers that “ the girdle was woven on a horizontal loom 
with 9 leaves of healds at least, weighted if not worked positively, and 
raised by some arrangement analogous to the modern dobby.’ But the 
ancient Egyptians had no such loom. Even if we begin to raise the 
question of the date of the girdle we are no better off, a few hundred years 
or so will not help us, or if we let our minds wander round the probability 
of imports from Syria, the home of pattern-weaving, it makes not the 
slightest difference as far as our discussion is concerned. The only looms 
we know of as available are those shown by the models and wall-pictures 
of ancient Egypt, 7.e. 1 horizontal, 2 vertical. 

Both these are hand-looms without treadles, and are provided with 
two shed sticks, or, as is generally now allowed, with a rod heddle ? and 


1. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de ?Art dans T Antiquité, p. 86. 
2. Rod heddle or single heddle, a stick to which threads are lashed. It can oe be 
lifted up, not pulled down. 
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a shed stick ; neither has any reed. Now this class of loom is not unique 
or peculiar to ancient Egypt 1—it has (as Crawford has observed) ? a long 
ethnological history, and is still in use to-day. It is the loom of old Peru, 
and the loom of new Peru—of modern Bedouin and ancient Mexico, of 
Navajo Indian, and many another weaving centre past and present. 
There are variations important and interesting to the student of the 
evolution of the loom, but from the point of view of the weaver it matters 
little whether you tie your beams to a roof or pegs in the ground or your 
own waist, so-long as the right tension is obtained, nor is there any vast 
difference between the horizontal or vertical position—the business parts 
of the loom are the means for getting your shed—the shed stick and the 
rod heddle—and the problem of making patterns with the aid of these 
simple contrivances—our present problem—is the same right through the 
whole series of this class of loom. 

We need not insist on the wonderful variety of textures which have 
been produced on this simple appliance; our special question is: Can 
double weave be produced on this loom ? Why, to this day, the women 
of the Sudan make double weave camel girths in handsome black and 
white patterns on just this two-beamed loom pegged out on the ground, 
a loom absolutely identical with the ancient Egyptian horizontal loom, 
and provided similarly with a rod heddle and a shed stick. How is the 
double shed obtained ? By taking warp threads off the shed stick or the 
heddles into the left hand, above or below the warp, while another shed 
stick is thrust through the shed thus obtained, by the right hand. The 
back of the girth cannot be seen and accuracy simply depends on the 
skill and care of the weaver. In a specimen lately presented to Bank- 
field Museum, 6 ft. long, there are perhaps half a dozen mistakes in the 
pattern. 

We may also usefully cite the numerous ancient Peruvian examples 
of double-faced cloth, especially the interesting example described by 
Joyce,® and now to be seen in the British Museum, set up as found on a pre- 
Spanish loom with two rod heddles and a shed stick still in position. Even 
whole blankets in double-faced material have been woven by Navajo 


1. 1. Middle Empire and after; 2. New Empire. See Ancient Hgyptian Greek 
Looms by H. Ling Roth. 

2. M. D.C. Crawford, The Loom in the New World. 
ee A Peruvian Loom of the Chimu Period, by T. A. Joyce. (Man, Jan. 
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Indians + on what is, we must insist, as far as the weaver is concerned, the 
same loom, but so far as we know no European has seen the process, it 
is the secret of a few women only. It is rather the same with the weaving 
of camel girths in the Sudan, it is not every weaving woman who can make 
them, and we have no detailed description yet of the way the various 
patterns are obtained. 

On such knowledge as we possess the reproduction of part of the 
Rameses girdle which we figure has been woven ? and set up in Bankfield 
Museum. It is an attempt at an exact replica of the pattern on one side 
of the girdle, thread for thread, in colour and design and pattern. The 
flax yarn used is 3-ply, handspun by Mrs. Irwin of Buttermere, and comes 
near to rivalling the wonderful original in fineness. The colours, blue, red, 
green, yellow were dyed with vegetable dyes, but we make no claim to 
have used the same as the ancients, except probably in the case of the blue 
(dyed with indigo by Miss Barron)—the red was obtained with madder, the 
yellow with weld, the green with weld on indigo; the white, as in the 
original, is the undyed yarn. The warp was set up on five shed sticks, 
Fig. 3, the threads being arranged on the following scheme, which gives 
the correct pattern, taking it that the weaving was begun at the broad 
end. This is not the only way in which it could have been set up; alter- 
natively, the warp threads we call and place as No. 1 might have been 
No. 2, and the other colours altered consequently to suit the design. The 
arrangement followed was chosen because it gave a slight advantage 
in planning the pattern to have the distinctive line of the cross for 
No. 1. 

If the orthodox way of writing out this pattern were followed it would 
be very long, so we have ventured to substitute the plan which was 
actually used in setting up the reproduction in Bankfield Museum, which 
we hope will be intelligible by the use of the key, Fig. 4. Each line of 
squares in the plan represents the threads on one shed stick reading from 
left to right ; each column of four squares represents four threads one on 
each shed stick, and each column of five squares represents five threads, 
one on each stick ; the figures at the top of the plan give the number of 
times the threads in the colour order of that column are repeated, the 
figures at the bottom give the total number of threads in those repeats, 


1. George Wharton James, Indian Blankets. 
2. By Mrs. Crowfoot. 
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Fig. 4 is the colour key, and the inset (top left) shows the order of the 
four threads on shed sticks as represented on plan by a column of four 
squares. Several patterns of the reproduction were in fact actually 


PRIMITIVE LOOM MADE ANDUSED BY MRS CROWFOOT IN WEAVING A 
REPRODUCTION OFA PORTION OF THE GIRDLE.TAE FIRST 2 INCHES WERE 
WOVEN WITHOUT THE HEDDLES,HH WHICH WERE PvT ON AFTERWARDS 
To SPEED VP.-DISTANCE: BEAM TO BEAM, 3) IN. BANKFIELD MUSEUM. 


Fig. 3. 


woven straight from the shed sticks, picking up threads with a pointed 
stick and the fingers. Then, having proved the possibility of even this 
most primitive procedure, two rod heddles were substituted for two of the 
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shed sticks and the weaving proceeded slightly faster. Beating up was 
done with a little sword beater from Omdurman, and the web was drawn 
in to the desired width by the strong weft thread. It must be remem- 
bered in reading the plan, that the girdle is in a pure warp pattern 
throughout, the weft being entirely concealed. 

It may be said that there is no evidence from the monuments for 
five shed sticks or two rod heddles (there is indeed no representation we 
know of of narrow weaving, or pattern weaving), but surely we may allow 
that workers who could plan such an elaborate double weave had sufficient 
sense to put in at least enough sticks to hold the threads separate. At 
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. Fig. 4. 


any rate it must be a solution much nearer the truth than crediting the 
ancients with a modern 9 heddle loom, or bands of 5-holed tablet wielders. 
The weaving is slow, we admit that—we calculate that it might have taken 
as much as three or four months to weave it. Is that excessive for a 
king’s girdle ? How long did it take to scoop out a diorite bowl? Our 
difficulty over the problem has been largely, we think, the difficulty of 
realising, so dependent on machines are we, what primitive people could 
and did do with their fingers and a few sticks. 


1, A striking instance of this difficulty occurred recently in Blankfield Museum, 
when some intelligent girls from a spinning-shed, on being shown how spinning 
was done with distaff and spindle, were evidently unconvinced. They were too 
polite to contradict, but kept on repeating, ‘It’s hard to believe! It’s hard to 
believe !’ 
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Grnzrat Conciuston: That as there is no evidence from the monu- 
ments, no tablets have been found earlier than Coptic days (and those of 
doubtful provenance), and all ancient Egyptian textiles that we have 
been able to examine are most certainly not tablet woven, we conclude 
that there is at present no evidence whatever for tablet-weaving in ancient 
Egypt. 
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Liverpool A.A.A. Vol. X. PLATE V 


Broabd Enb oF Rameses III GiroLE, FRONT AND Back. 
and is illustrated on Plate VI, 1a and 1b. 


The portion marked A and B (front and back) has been reproduced by Mrs. Crowfoot, 
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NOTES ON HITTITE POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


1, ARZAWA 


By JoHN GARSTANG 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 


F. Forrer, Emil, Keilschrifttezte aus Boghazkoi, IV, 1920. 

H.K.B. Hrozny, Hethitische Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkot, I Lief., 1919. 
K.B. Hrozny, Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkot, V, 1921, VI, 1921. 

H. C Hrozny, Code Hittite, Hethitica I, Paris, 1922. 


H., V. und S. Hrozny, Boghazkdi-Studien, 5, III, 2. (Volker und Sprachen), 1920. 


In the course of preparing a card-index to cope with the ever-increasing 
number of new names, geographical and personal, steadily coming to 
view in the publications of the Boghazkeui texts, certain groupings and 
identifications have suggested themselves. This and subsequent notes 
will contain a brief summary of these suggestions with regard to the 
chief Hittite states, commencing with Arzawa, to be followed by Kissi- 
wadni, etc. The index itself is expected to appear in the Bulletin of the 
British School in Jerusalem, whose workers have contributed much to its 
completeness. 

There can be no finality in these matters for many years, but Professor 
Hrozny and Dr. Forrer are assiduous in their task of editing the texts, 
and general collaboration is clearly necessary for their full interpretation. 
The theories here put forward will, it may be hoped, help to localise the 
field of search, to establish by criticism some accepted positions, philo- 
logical and geographical, and so to assist in the fuller interpretation of 
these wonderful contributions to history. 

The writer would particularly thank Pére Dhorme and Dr. Albright 
of Jerusalem and Professor Langdon of Oxford, as well as colleagues in 
Liverpool for much help in checking readings and results. Much work 
on many sides is involved, and this generous collaboration is the surest 
and quickest way to obtain results upon which the historian may rely. 
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1. Anzawa.—The materials for the identification of this area are 
primarily (a) the records of the campaigns of King Mursil III, published 
with transliteration and translation by Hrozny [H.K.B., 1919, pp. 156- 
223], and (b) the treaty or treaties concluded between the same Hittite 
king and the several principalities, notably Mira and Kuwaliya, the 
texts of which have been copied and published by Forrer [F., IV, 1920, 


@ LAUZADUS. 


Fig. 55—CLASSICAL AND MobDERN NAMES. 


Nos. 3, 7] and by Hrozny [H.K.B., 1921, No. 13]. Other sources will 
be quoted as they occur. Earlier theories and discussions, though well 
worthy of perusal, are superseded by these new materials and are not 
here mentioned. 

The State of Arzawa (Ar.za.u.wa) comprised at the close of the 
XIVth Century s.c. (Figs. 5 and 6) :— 

1. The Lowlands, Luiya, opposite Cyprus. 


‘[H. C., p. 15, and 19 a, Il. 45, 46; 2b.,1.48. Cf. p.14,n.7. Also 
H., V. und S., p. 40.] 


1. Professor Sayce’s interesting communication in Journal of Hgyptian Archaeology, 
VIII, p. 233, reaches Jerusalem while these notes are in proof. 
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2. Mt. LawaSa and cap. city Apasa¥. 
[H.K.B., p. 183, ll. 18, 19 #] 
3. R. ASrarpa and the town WALMA. 
[H.K.B., pp. 185, Il. 24 ff. ; p. 191, Il. 55, 56 £f.] 
4. Mt. ARINNANDA: city BuRANDA or PuraNnDaA. 
[7.K.B., p. 187, Il. 3, 4, 35 f£.] 


dae 


ae 
OSmira.a. 


MT. LA.WA.SA. 


viius 
SAR(P)SA, fod 


Fig. 6.—HITTITE NAMES. 


5. Other areas by the sea, possibly opposite ApaSa&, 
[H.K.B., p. 191, 1. 51.] 
6. Lands of the River Sewa. 
[H.K.B., p. 199, ll. 10-17, 18, 20-22, and p. 145, 1. 23.] 
7. Region of HaPaLLa. 
[H.K.B., p. 201, 1. 24. Seemingly comprised within the ex- 
pression ‘ the whole land of Arzawa,’ 2b., p. 201, 1. 27, etc.] 
8. Land of the City Mira. 
[H.K.B., p. 201, 1. 23 and p. 245, 1. 22.] 
9. With MrrA is associated Kuwattya (Ger. Kuvatisa). 
[Treaties: K.B., IV, Nos. 3,7; V., No. 13.] 
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Also the town WLYA.NA.WA.ANDA. [Treaty, K.B., IV. 3, p. 13, 
col. 1, 1. 18.] 
Also the river Styanti. [J0., p. 15, col. 1, 1. 21.] 
And other names as yet unidentified. 
10. Tu.wa.NA and Upa were on the frontier of Arzawa with Hatti, 
temp. Hattusil IIT. 
[K.B., VI, No. 28, obv. 1.9; H., V. und S., p. 40.] 


While the above list of names follows generally the order in the narrative, 
it is to be noted that Mursil seems to have been constrained by various 
risings and conspiracies to make détours, so that the order is not neces- 
sarily strictly geographical. Our interpretation of these names, localising 
Arzawa to the areas of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia inclusive, and 
comprising possibly parts of Pisidia and Lycaonia, is based upon the 
following equations, following now a geographical sequence :— 

(a) R. Seha=Se.e.ha=R. Sei-han (Sarus Flu.). 

(6) Mt. Lawasa==La.wa.sa—Mt. above Lauzadus [Turk. Lavdha]. 

(c) Apasas=A.pa.a.sd8. Unplaced. 

(d) R. AStarpa=A.a8.tar.pa=R. Isparta (Cestrus Flu.). 

(e) Walma=Wa.al.ma.a=Olbia. 

(f) Mt. Arinnanda=A.ri.in.na.an.da.ai. ~ Unplaced. 

(9) Buranda or Puranda=[Bu.i.ra.an.da]. Unplaced. 

(h) Mira=Mi.ra.a=Milya(s). 
(c) Kuwaliya=Ku.wa.li.ya=Kabalia. 
(k) Wi.ya.na.wa.anda=Oiniandos. 
(I) R. Siyanti=Si.jia(anta)=R. Xanthos.! [Turk. Eshen or Eshenide]. 
(m) Yapalla [or Haballa]=Ha.pa.a.al.la—Kaballa or Kopalle ? 
(n) Uda=U.da=Hyde. 
(0) Tuwana=Tu.u.wa.nu.wa=Tyana. 


In the text of the treaty with ‘ AlakSandu8, King of Vilusa ’ (F., No. 5) 
the land of Arzawa is mentioned as well as the land of Hatti, but it is 
not yet clear whether the principality named was comprised within the 
state of Arzawa. The name should be read, however, U.7.1u.8a, the 
context being ‘the land of the city UituSa.’ This name suggests the 
following additional equation :— 

(p) U.ilu.sa=LTalysos. 


1. For this fertile suggestion we are indebted to Dr. Albright, Director of the 
American School of Oriental Studies in Jerusalem. 
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These equations are based upon sound-values, and are put forward 
tentatively in the hope that philologists will examine them with expert 
eyes. The surviving traces of the river names in modern Turkish are of 
special interest. So, too, are the suggested modifications which the 
disappearance of the digamma in Greek lent to the different values of 
Hittite wa in its various contexts.t While the variety of languages and 
dialects throughout Asia Minor demands great caution in attempting to 
establish general laws, yet these identifications, if they survive criticism, 
will help to illustrate the local tendencies in sound-changes, and so aid 
the interpretation of the several other names in the Lycian area men- 
tioned in the treaty with Kupanta.kal.? The various classical forms of 
several of these names are scheduled by Ramsay, in his Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, and a study of these variations is essential to a full ap- 
preciation of the problem. The various forms of OLB and Oxia (table, 
p- 362) [Turk. Oura, Ourba, Ourwa] show an interchange or confusion 
with Ptolemy’s Onpasa. The position of the last-named would appa- 
rently suit the context even better than Strabo’s OxB1a, but on the whole 
the geographical result is consistent, and it is possible upon the basis 
of these identifications to work out the detail of Mursil’s movements and 
to appreciate the tactics of his operations upon the inner lines of com- 
munication. The inclusion of Kaballa within Arzawa, suggested by the 
context but not clear,? would seem to extend the frontier considerably 
inland, and to comprise the area of interesting local Hittite monuments 
like those of Iflatun-Bunar and Fassiler. Whether, however, the identi- 
fication with Kaballa (north-west of Iconium) will be established by 
other texts remains to be seen. Alternatively, coins from the neigh- 
bourhood of Xanthus bearing the legend Kopatie* (Fellow’s Lycia, 
Pl. XXXVII, No. 12) and the abbreviated Koptt on the obelisk from 
that site (N.E. side 1. 7, op. cit., p. 499) suggest a tract on the southern 
sea-board of Lycia,> which together with Kabalia and Milyas would 


1. Of. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 22, 312; where he shows 
that in some cases w becomes f. 

2. These are A.tu.ra, Lum.ma, Ya.li.é and Ku.ad.du.na.sa (?seribal error for 
Ku.ad.du.na.ta= Kadyanda ?). 

3. Prof. Langdon also is of opinion that the context of the treaty reference 
K.B., V., 4, argues an association between Hapalla and Arzawa. It is difficult to 
explain otherwise why Hapallashould be mentioned in the summary of results and measures 
taken after the campaigns in Arzawa. 

4, Head, however, Hist. Num., p. 690, appears to read KoprRiieE. 

5. Fellows, op. cit., p. 275, suggested Xanthus itself, while Sharp, op. cit., p. 460, 
argued an identity with Kabalia, 
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complete the map of that area. From the same sources the readings 
Artna on the obelisk, and ARNE on coins (cf. ARNE identified by Steph. 
Byz. with Xanthus), may give a clue to the position of the mountains of 
Arinnanda. As a rival to Ialysos for the site of UiluSa, the one-time 
island of Hlaeussa would seem possible phonetically, and the traditional 
association of the latter with the palace of Archelaus [? Ur.bi.lu.is= 
? U.ubha.catv.is of our texts] is suggestive ; for one of the king’s sons 
took refuge (on an island) in the sea (p. 191, 1. 53). 

With these brief considerations we may sum up. If these identifica- 
tions are correct, the state of Arzawa included generally the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard from Cilicia to Lycia inclusive. From the text of 
Hattusil III [the contemporary of Ramesses II], its internal frontier 
skirted the plateau from Tyana to Hyde, and it may have included 
Kaballa. Its most important tracts in the age of Mursil III were the 
Low.anps [Luiya] of Cilicia [about the R. Pyramus], the lands of the 
R. Seman, the region about Lauzapos [Tracheia], the lands about the 
R. Isparta with Orpra [Pamphylia], and the two historic principalities 
of Minyas and Kazatta [Lycta], lying, in precise agreement with the 
text, between the R. Isbarta and the R. Xanthos, with Orntanpos and 
other ancient towns. The island of Rhodes can be included only 
tentatively. 

The publication of Forrer’s Boghazkoi-teate in Umschrift, No. 1, 
enables the above readings to be confirmed ; and from the same valuable 
work, No. 2, earlier readings and associations of some of these names 
become apparent. Among these: 


Arzawa=Ar.za.t.iia, op. cit. (No. 2), 17. B. B, 1. 7’ ete. [c. 1880 B.c.]. 

Adana=A.da.ni.ia, op. cit., 23. A. IT, § 21, 1. 2. [c. 1775 B.c.]. 

Lauzados=La.wa.az.za.an.tiia [Town], op. cit., 23. A. IL, § 25, 1. 20 
[e. 1775 B.c.]. 

[Cf. Walma.a.]: Galmiia. [Town] op. cit., 23. B. II, § 21, 1. 7 
[c. 1775 B.c.]. 

[Cf. Xanthus=Si.ja.an.ta]: Si.nu.wa.an.ta. (a3). [Town], op. czt., 17. 
B. 8, 1. 17’ [c. 1880 B.c.]. 

Si ien.za.na.as [Town], op. cit., 23. A. IIT, § 37, 1. 26 

[c. 1775 B.c.]. 
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THE ALLEGED EXISTENCE OF 
A HYRNATHIAN TRIBE AT EPIDAURUS 


By W. R. HALLIDAY 


THE conquest of the minor Dorian states of the Northern Peloponnese 
is represented by tradition as being the work of the Dorians of Argos. 
It is certain that in various periods of their obscure early history Argos 
stood to these states in a dominant relationship. As late as the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c., through the Amphictyony of Apollo Pythaeus, 
she successfully claimed a heavy fine from Sicyon (Herodotus, VI, 92) 
and in virtue of her position as the head of this religious league, she 
picked a quarrel with Epidaurus in 419 3.c. (Thucydides, V, 53). The 
legendary cecists of Epidaurus and the neighbouring towns of Akte 
were Deiphontes and Agraios (Strabo, VIII, 8, 5, 389), and Argos was 
made the father of Epidaurus already in the Hesiodic Hoae (Pausanias, 
II, 26, 2). 

In spite of this, however, it would seem mistaken to argue with Miller 
that what is true of the constitution of Argos holds good for Hpidaurus. 
Two statements which he made upon this foundation are constantly 
repeated as facts, though in truth they are highly improbable. The first 
is that there was a fourth non-Dorian tribe called Hyrnathioi at Epidaurus 
(Miiller, The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race, English translation, 
2nd ed., II, pp. 57,77), which is repeated, for example, in Roscher’s Leaikon 
s.v. Hyrnetho, as though it were a fact. The second is the belief that the 
Artunai of Argos and the Artunoi of Epidaurus were similar executive 
magistrates having a common origin in the devolution of the powers of 
the heroic monarchy to aristocratic magistracies (Miiller, op. cit., II, 
p. 143). For an example of repetition we may turn to Liddell and Scott, 
who state that aptévas was a magistrate at Argos and Hpidaurus analogous 
to the Spartan harmost. 

As regards the Hyrnathian tribe I can find no direct evidence in any 
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ancient writer for its existence at Epidaurus. Stephanus Byzantinus s.v. 
Avpav gives the names of the three Dorian tribes and quotes Ephorus for 
the statement that a fourth non-Dorian tribe called Hyrnathioi existed. 
But where this tribe was to be found he does not specify nor does he 
mention Epidaurus. The same author s.v. “Ypvidioy states that it was 
the name of a district (y#piov) in Epidaurus, the ethnic of which was 
Hyrnithias, and that the name was derived from Hyrnetho, daughter of 
Temenus. Although there was a tendency for tribal divisions eventually 
to become local, as for example at Argos (see Gilbert, Handbuch, II, p. 77), 
it is quite clear that Stephanus is not here thinking of a tribe, and in- 
conclusive as is the argument ex silentio of such a writer, it is perhaps 
improbable that, had he known of a Hyrnathian tribe at Epidaurus, he 
would have missed so obvious an opportunity. 

Nor does it seem a necessary conclusion from the fact that there was 
a grave of Hyrnetho at Epidaurus (Pausanias, II, 28, 3), as well as one 
at Argos (Pausanias, IT, 23, 3), that there was a tribe of Hyrnathioi in both 
places, although this has apparently convinced Wilamowitz. ‘Die drei 
urdorischen kennen wir aus den Colonien der Hexapolis ; die Hyrnathier 
kénnen in Epidaurus, wo Hyrnetho begraben lag, kaum gefehlt haben.’ 
(Isyllos von Epidauros, p. 39.) 

That there was a non-Dorian tribe at Argos called Hyrnathioi is 
abundantly proved by the testimony of inscriptions (e.g. Collitz Bechtel, 
III, 3295, 3296, 3319, B. C. H., TX, p. 350). On the other hand, I can 
find no epigraphical evidence for the existence of this tribal name at 
Epidaurus. The three Dorian tribes Hylleis, Dumanes, and Pamphyloi 
of course existed there (I. G., V, 926=Dittenberger, 2nd ed., 452). In two 
inscriptions (I. G., V, 894, 1492) four tribes are mentioned. In both the 
Pamphyloi are missing, though in both the name Hysminatai occurs. 
The fourth name in the first is Lekatioi, in the second Azantioi. But I 
have been unable to find the name Hyrnathioi in any recorded inscription 
from Epidaurus. 

The Dorian states of the Northern Peloponnese were all aristocracies 
of conquest inwhich the ruling race, with its three tribes, was distinguished 
from the native and subject population. The latter was designated by a 
derogatory epithet indicative either of its military status below the citizen 
hoplite (e.g. yupvqtes, yupvnjorot, at Argos, kopyvndopor at Corinth and 
Sicyon) or of its distinctive peasant dress or appearance (e.g. cuvodurot at 
Corinth from the skin cap, catwvaxodopo. at Sicyon from the peasant’s 
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coat of raw fleeces, xovimrodes ‘ dusty feet’ at Epidaurus)! At Argos, as 
at Sparta, there was an intermediate class of unprivileged Perioikoi or 
Orneatai between the serfs and those who alone possessed political rights. 
Whether such an intermediate class existed or not at Epidaurus there is, 
I think, no evidence. 

In course of time it was inevitable that the unprivileged should claim 
and should acquire political rights, and the normal procedure in these 
Dorian states seems to have been to add the new citizens in a new tribe. 
But though like causes produce like effects, it is by no means necessary, 
nor is it perhaps probable, that this development took place at the same 
moment in the various states. 

At Sicyon the fourth non-Dorian tribe was in existence before the 
days of Cleisthenes (Herodotus, V, 68) and presumably must date back 
at the very least to the foundation of the dynasty (c. 670 B.c.). But 
although Argos was dominant in the early history of Sicyon the fourth 
tribe was called not Hyrnathioi but Aigialeis, ‘ the dwellers on the shore,’ 2 
whose eponym Aigialeus was regarded as the aboriginal pre-Dorian king 
of the country. 

At Argos the four tribes were almost certainly in existence in the 
Persian War period. The oath of the alliance of 420 B.c. between Athens, 
Argos, Mantinea, and Elis was taken at Argos by the Boule and the Eighty 
and the Artunai and was administered by the Highty (Thucydides, V, 47, 9). 
Since 460 B.c. Argos had been democratic but Gilbert (op. cit., II, pp. 79, 
316) is probably right in contending that the Highty cannot be a com- 
mittee of the Boule but must represent the survival, with altered and 
diminished functions, of an oligarchic deliberative body which enjoyed a 
continued existence under the democracy as did the Areopagus at Athens. 
The fact that the number eighty is divisible by four but not by three 


1. See Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, p. 182; Gilbert, Handbuch, Il. pp., 74, 81, 203. 
The Helots were compelled to wear the skin cap (which was worn by Homeric peasants, 
Od. xxiv., 231) and katonake (for which see Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 1151; Leccles., 
724), Atheneus, XIV, 74, 657 D. Cf. Theognis, I, 55: 


GAN dup mrevpator Sopas alyGv xarérpiBor 
tw & wor’ Eaga rhod evéuovro médeos. 


The Thespian aristocracy too despised the peasant no less than the artisan. Heracleides, 
F. H. G., II, p. 224. 


2. ‘The name of course has nothing to do with goats, and making all allowance for 
popular etymology, Iam sceptical about the tyrant’s bitter jest about ‘Goat men’ as 
explained in Bury, History of Greece, p. 156. 
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points therefore to a recognition of the fourth non-Dorian tribe in the 
oligarchic constitution of the Persian War period. It would be tempting 
to conjecture that the recognition of the Hyrnathian tribe underlies the 
mass of legend which has obscured the nature of the enlargement of 
the franchise which certainly took place after the great defeat of Argos 
by Cleomenes I. The non-Dorian tribe may, however, have existed 
earlier ; at present we have no evidence upon which to form a sound 
opinion. 

But at Epidaurus an obligarchic constitution existed in which there are 
some grounds for thinking that the non-Dorians enjoyed no political 
recognition. The first of Plutarch’s Greek Questions describes its main 
features, but unfortunately does not assign to it a date. Gilbert (op. cit., 
II, p. 86) would apparently place it after the tyranny of Procles, the 
father-in-law, enemy, and victim of Periander (Herodotus, III, 50, 52). 
It is however an oligarchy of an extremely rigid, restricted, and racial 
type, and upon general grounds it would perhaps appear more likely 
to have preceded than to have succeeded the constitutional stage of 
tyranny. 

The constitution sketched is clearly an oligarchy of conquest, the 
ruling race being sharply distinguished from the native ‘ dusty feet.’ 
Political rights were restricted to one hundred and eighty persons, a 
number the smallness of which suggests an oligarchy of the heads of 
families.+ 

Now it is almost inevitable that the number of the enfranchised in 
such a constitution should bear a definite relation to the tribal organisation, 
and although it is true that 180 is divisible alike by three and by four, 60 
is in itself a far more probable unit than 45 for the tribal representation ; 
in fact 60 and 600 are favourite figures in oligarchical constitutional 
arrangements. There is therefore some ground for supposing that under 
this constitution no non-Dorian tribe was recognised. 

These hundred and eighty persons formed the oligarchic assembly of 
all those who were qualified to exercise political rights, and corresponded 
to the general meeting of the privileged body known as Boule or Gerousia 
in Corinth, Boule in Crete or the Six Hundred in Massalia (Gilbert, op. cit., 
II, p. 315). The normal arrangement in such oligarchies was for the 
initiative to be vested in a smaller probouleutic committee selected from 


1. For constitutions of this type{see Whibley, op. cit., pp. 122 foll. 
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this larger body. At Epidaurus the members of this committee were 
called Artunoi. According to Whibley (op. cit., p. 159) they numbered 
sixty. In itself this is not improbable, but I do not know of any 
definite evidence upon the point and suspect that the statement is 
a slip arising from confusion with the similar body of Amnemones at 
Cnidus (Plutarch, Q. G., 4), which was also governed by an oligarchy of 
heads of families, 

Nor have we information as to their term of holding office. The 
Amnemones were appointed for life, and in similar bodies tenure for life 
or for a long period, coupled with a relatively high age qualification, was 
the rule.t 

The Artunai at Argos, who are mentioned by Thucydides, are 
usually supposed to have been executive magistrates of some kind. 
The gloss in Hesychius s.v. dpruvos is apyov. In the well-known 
inscription from Thera containing the will of Epikteta (C. I. G. 2448= 
I. G. XII, 330), the official responsible for the financial administra- 
tion of the family religious association there provided for is called 
aptutnp. But I can find no evidence to support Liddell and Scott’s 
implication that an artunos discharged functions equivalent to those of 
a harmost. 

It is true indeed that the title, as opposed to the office, undoubtedly 
corresponds in general character to dpuwootys, belonging as it does to 
a class of official titles which do not define the scope of the functions 
or powers which the office conferred. Such indefinite titles were 
characteristic of magistracies in early constitutions (e.g. apywy) and 
they remained favourites with oligarchies inasmuch as an office of 
undefined scope tends to be unlimited in power.? dprive, aptvw means 
to marshal or set in order; muxinv jptivero Bovarjv. The title 
Artunos is therefore exactly on a par with such titles as Harmost, 
Ephor, Kosmoi. 

As such the title was equally applicable to an executive magistrate in 


1. For example the members of the Areopagus, the Spartan and Eleian yé¢povres, and 
the Massalian 7100xo held office for life. On the essential difference between oligarchic 
and democratic practice in this respect see Gilbert, op. cit., IT, p. 319. 

2. Upon this matter see Whibley, op. cit., pp. 161-162. Thus the Amnemones at 
Cnidus are érlcxora kal mpdBovra tay peylorwy (Plutarch, Q.G., 4). The Areopagus at 
Athens tiv pev rdéw lye Tod Suarnpelv rods vouous, Super dé 7a wAetoTa Kal Ta MéeyioTa THY ev 
Ty moder (Aristotle, AQ. rod, ITI, 6), it was pUAak rOv vouww (ibid. IV, 4), éragev éml 7d 
vouopurakelv érloxoros ofoa ris wodrelas (tb. VIII, 4). 
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the strict sense of the term, and to a member of a deliberative committee 
which possessed the political initiative in a close oligarchy. But these 
are essentially two quite different categories of officials, and if the Artunai 
of Argos belonged to the first, the Artunoi of Epidaurus quite definitely 
belonged to the second. 
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TWO NUBIAN GRAVES OF THE MIDDLE 
KINGDOM AT ABYDOS 


By W. B. EMERY 
WITH PLATES VII AND VIII 


Aut Egyptologists are acquainted with the shallow graves—so-called 
pan-graves—found sporadically in Upper Egypt and containing material 
which is partly Egyptian partly Nubian. Mr. Wainwright has made a 
list of the sites on which such tombs have been found in his admirable 
volume on Balabish, and has analysed their contents in the most careful 
manner. To the list there given are to be added two graves of this type 
found during Professor John Garstang’s excavations at Abydos in 1908.1 
A number of vases of pottery and other objects from these tombs are still 
in the collections of the University of Liverpool Institute of Archaeology, 
and an examination of the records and photographs shows that they came 
from the two graves numbered 524 and 694. 


Toms 694. 

The tomb-card of this grave is not at present available, but from 
the photographs we are able to gain a good idea both of the burial and of 
the contents. The grave consists of a rough shallow pit, Pl. VII, fig. 2, 
with no signs of wood or matting. It contained two bodies, probably 
male and female, lying on the left side in a semi-contracted position. 
Orientation indeterminable. 

The contents of the tomb, Pl. VIII, figs. 1 and 2, consisted of :— 

Nineteen spherical blue glaze beads. 

Seven fragments of bronze (portions of bracelets *). 

Eleven bell-shaped vases of fine black-topped pottery. 

A black-topped vase with a fluted neck and long narrow spout, 
height 44 in. This vase is similar to one found at Buhen in 
Tomb J 33 B, a burial of the Highteenth Dynasty.2_ No other 
examples seem to be known. 


1. Iam indebted to Professor Garstang for permission to publish. 
2. Maclver and Woolley, Buhen, Plate LII, No. 10614. 
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Large jar of pink clay (on right in plate). Height 17 m., width of 
mouth 5? in. 

Small globular vase of hard drab clay with distinct collar. A typical 
example of the Twelfth Dynasty. Height 62 ins. 

Alabaster kohl-pot. Height 2? ins., width of mouth # in. 

Egg-shaped alabaster vase with short ribbed neck. Height 7} ins. 
A typical and fine specimen of Middle Kingdom work. 

Toms 524. 

On the tomb-card there is no reference to the body ; it may therefore 
be taken as certain that the tomb had been plundered out. 

The contents of the tomb consisted of :— 

A bronze ‘ razor ’ + of Nubian type. 

Series of glazed beads, blue and black. 

Ivory draughtsman. 

Four chopsticks. 

Four fine black-topped bell-shaped vases, Pl. VII, fig. 1, and many 
fragments. 

A large, fine, black-topped globular vase, Pl. VII, fig. 1, with tall 
outcurving neck. Height 6% ins. A vase of a similar type was 
found during the excavations on the great buttressed wall at 
Buhen.? 

Two haematite kohl sticks. 


The black-topped pottery of Tomb 694 is very much superior to that 
of the other tomb, the vases being of a far more graceful shape and having 
a much finer finish. Those from Tomb 524 are of quite a square profile 
with a comparatively flat base, while the specimens from 694 have a far 
more graceful outline with a well-rounded base. 

All the specimens found are of the characteristic very thin, highly 
polished ware with black rim with an irregular grey band separating it 
from the red body. 

One of the bell-shaped vases from Tomb 694 plainly shows the 
marks of the net in which it was slung. At Qurneh Petrie discovered a 
complete burial of the Seventeenth Dynasty, which contained among 
other things, a roughly trimmed pole from which were slung a number of 
nets containing similar bell-shaped vases.® 


1. Cf. Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin (Boston), No. 69 (April, 1914), Fig. 21, left. 
2. Maclver and Woolley, Buhen, 1911, Text 239, No. 10954, Plate L. 
3. Petrie, Qurneh, p. 6. 
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These two graves, though important from the amount of this fine 
pottery which they contain, do not shed any fresh light on the problem 
of the provenance of this ware. They do, however, bear out Mr. Wain- 
wright’s experience that it is seldom if ever associated with the objects 
typical of the true pan-grave civilisation in Egypt. The fine alabaster 
jar of 694 can hardly be much later than the Twelfth Dynasty, and so 
gives a valuable clue to date. The semi-contracted burials, together with 
the absence of a shaft or chamber, point very clearly to the fact that the 
bodies were those of foreigners, and justify the often repeated hypothesis 
that these tombs are to be attributed to Nubians who had wandered up 
into Egypt during the Twelfth Dynasty and the troubled days which 
followed it. 
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EARLY POTTERY FROM JEBEIL 
By ©. L. WOOLLEY 
WITH PLATES IX AND X, FIGS. 1 AND 3 


JEBEIL, formerly Byblos, some eighteen miles north of Beirut, is one of 
the most interesting sites in Phoenicia and certainly one of the most 
ancient, even though we may not approve its legendary claim to be the 
oldest city in the world. To-day there are above-ground few remains 
antedating the great mediaeval fortress within whose walls most of the 
modern village is built, and what there is has been adequately described 
by Renan ; but below-ground there must be a vast deal, and though most 
of this must await the excavator’s spade, yet accident has laid bare a 
little which is not without scientific value. At Jebeil, as at Askalon, the 
sea has made inroads on the coast, washing away part of the cliff whereon 
stood the ancient town, and has exposed a remarkable stratification of the 
soil. In one spot, low-level quarrying for building-stone has carried on 
the sea’s work, and a clean-cut section goes vertically from the present 
ground-level to the natural rock eighteen feet below ; the whole of this is 
artificial deposit full of human remains. 

Fig. 7 is a rough sketch of the cliff face in this quarry, which I made 
when on a visit with Mr. P. L. O. Guy in the spring of 1921. In the top 
five feet there is an immense amount of pottery, Greek, Roman, and Arab, 
which is all mixed together, so far as I could observe, with no regular 
strata-sequence, and would appear to be rubbish thrown out from the 
town over the cliff edge. Below this, for some 33 feet, there is a belt of 
soil in which wall-remains occur: the sherds, less numerous than in the 
stratum above, are yet very thick and are more homogeneous; all are 
wheel-made, but certain specimens which we picked out were distinctly 
early and correspond to the known Bronze Age types of Palestine; we 
found nothing that was necessarily of the Iron Age, but the short time at 
our disposal did not allow of a thorough examination, and the period 
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represented by the stratum, while it certainly includes practically the 
whole Bronze Age, may well overlap into the Age of Iron. 

The third stratum, some 2} feet thick, was fairly well distinguished 
from that above it, less markedly from that below. It underlies the wall- 
foundations of the upper level and does not show in itself any building 
remains. LHvery piece of pottery that we picked out from it was hand- 
made. In this level were visible a number of urn burials, one of which 
is described below. 

The next stratum, roughly 44 feet thick, was of red earth containing a 
quantity of scattered rough rubble: these stones are probably due to 
fallen walls (though no masonry was found in situ), and the earth itself 
might well be decomposed mud brick. Low down, there wasa definite 
floor-level of laid cobble-stones. The pottery, which was rather sparse, 
was all hand-made and undecorated. 

Below the red earth was a six-inch belt of block wood ash containing 
some (rather small) fragments of rubble and a great deal of pottery. I 
dug into this with a pocket-knife to a depth of some nine inches (between 
the two crosses on the section, Fig. 7) and extracted two rough flint 
scrapers, the beautiful arrow-head shown on Pl. X, Fig. 1, an unusually 
elaborate and well-worked example for Phoenicia, a rough borer, several 
flakes, and a quantity of clay sherds of which a selection is illustrated on 
Pl. IX, Fig. 1. The belt of black ash, which rose slightly in the centre— 
perhaps because the pocket of stones below had resisted better than did 
the earth on either side the pressure exerted by the upper soil—rested at 
either end on a well-laid cobble pavement: under the northern stretch of 
paving was a thin bed of white ash. 

Below the ash stratum there came again red earth containing for the 
most part but few stones, but broken midway by the pocket of fairly 
large rubble already mentioned. It produced a limited amount only of 
clay sherds. Under it lay the rock which shelved downwards to the 
south and was hidden by the talus; at the north end it was higher and 
the red earth rested more or less directly on it, but in a hollow between 
two upstanding points of its irregular surface came two more strata, the 
upper (B) of white ash, the lower (A) of red earth mixed with black wood 
ashes, The pottery in these two small strata, as in the red earth stratum, 
was similar to that in the black ash belt with perhaps (though it would - 
need further work to verify this) a greater predominance of combed and 
incised wares. 
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The pottery found in the black ash belt. Pl. IX, Fig. 1. 

Fragment j is of brownish drab ware: the surface above the ledge 
handle is burnished, below is combed pattern. All the other fragments 
are of rather coarse reddish-drab clay. 

Two fragments (c and 2) are decorated with deeply incised lines : 
they are the only two examples of the sort found; all the rest of the 
pieces from this stratum were of the other types figured, 7.e., either 
plain (generally more or less burnished) or combed. Another type of 
pottery is found at Jebeil, but did not occur in the small section of the 
stratum explored. This is a painted hand-made ware closely resembling 
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that of pre-Semitic Gezer; examples in the Museum of the American 
University at Beirut have the same criss-cross patterns of red or black or 
drab, and in one case the curious technique whereby after the painting a 
thin creamy-white slip was applied which adhered only to the natural 
clay surface and left the painted lines visible and infinitesimally en creuz ; 
unfortunately we have no material for establishing the relative dates of 
the painted and the other wares. 

The combed ware is exactly paralleled by that found on Palestinian 
sites (e.g., the neolithic wares of Gezer), and the parallel is made more 
striking by the association of this combed ornament with the ledge handle, 
a type common to Palestine and early Egypt (7; a second example was 
found in the lowest red-earth-and-black-ash stratum in the rock hollow). 

The incised fragments c and 7 (the curvilinear-incised and the ‘ slashed ” 
wares) have a twofold interest. In the first place, though they are so few 
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in number, which indeed is not surprising considering how small an area 
was dug out, their association with the combed wares proves that the two 
types are at least in part contemporary : in the second place, they link 
up the combed wares with a number of fragments found some years ago 
by Mr. T. E. Lawrence low down in another part of the cliff face and 
presented by him to the Ashmolean Museum. A selection of these illus- 
trated on Pl. [X, Fig. 2, shows bold rectilinear patterns deeply incised on 
a burnished brown or black clay, the incisions being generally white-filled, 
but with them are two examples respectively curvilinear-incised and 
‘slashed.’ The detail of these fragments is as follows :— 


a. Gritty red ware with a brownish (smothered) surface. 

b. Very gritty drab clay: no trace of white filing. This fragment 
is probably later in date than the rest. 

ce. Smoky brown-black ware lightly burnished: white filling in 
incisions. 

d. Well levigated drab clay, red haematitic wash, white filling in 
incisions. 

e. Grey-drab ware, partially smothered : no trace of white filling. 

f. Brown ware, burnished surface, white filling in incisions. 


This rectilinear-incised ware, while it has no close relation to any 
Palestinian fabric, resembles more nearly than any other yet found in the 
eastern Mediterranean the E.M.I. pottery of Knossos : alike the boldness of 
the pattern, the motives of ornament, the depth of cutting, the technique 
whereby the incisions are cut with a flint after the baking of the pot, the 
burnished ‘ fatty ’ surface of the pot itself, and the forms of the vessels, 
come remarkably close to the Cretan neolithic fabrics. They appear to 
antedate in type the fragments from our Jebeil stratum, and that these 
are also late neolithic is sufficiently proved by the associated flint imple- 
ments; the two linked groups are, at present, the only examples of 
Phoenician coast pottery which we can safely attribute to that date. 

There is not the same certainty of date in the case of the urn burials. 
That examined by us lay, as shown in Fig. 7, in a stratum whose top was 
some seven feet above the black ash belt and cobble floors ; this accumula- 
tion should represent a very long period following on what is itself a late 
neolithic level, and even so a considerable time may have elapsed between 
the completion of the stratum and the interment in it. On the other 
hand, all the sherds found in the same stratum as the grave were hand- 
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made, and there is good reason to suppose (though as yet no positive 
proof) that the potter’s wheel, in Phoenicia as in Palestine, was introduced 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age ; moreover the vases found in the urn 
are themselves hand-made, and the shapes of 6 and d are both early and 
hardly look like Bronze Age types. If then the burial is to be assigned to 
the neolithic period, it must needs be to the very end of that period : it 
is more likely to belong to the Aeneolithic Age, and may possibly come 
down as late as the opening years of the age of bronze. 

The urn, which had been set upright in a pit lined with rough stones, 
and with stones piled over it, was crushed out of shape ; at least half of it 
had fallen away from the cliff face, and what remained was broken into 
small pieces. It was hand-made, of coarse red clay lightly fired, it stood 
apparently about 2 feet 6 inches high, with a diameter almost equal to its 
height: the base was round, the body almost spherical, a single cordon 
in relief ran round the junction of rim and shoulder, the rim itself was 
boldly everted. In the filling of the pit, against the urn, were several 
flint chips, a roughly-worked scraper, a fragment of black pottery finely 
burnished, and a fragment of the flat rim of a clay vessel showing traces 
of black paint. It was clear that these objects were in the soil which had 
been dug out from the pit and subsequently thrown back into it: their 
association with the urn was therefore accidental and they must have 
antedated the burial, though by how much it is impossible to say. 

In the urn were fragments of the bones of an adolescent of unknown 
sex: the ulnar knobs were not attached, the pelvis was too broken to 
be recognisable. The bones were not calcined, but broken up small and 
very much decayed. With these was a knuckle-bone and, heaped 
together against the side of the urn, the vases shown in Pl. X, Fig. 3. 


a. Coarse and gritty reddish-drab clay. 

b. Ochrous-drab clay, coarse in texture but better worked up on 
the outer surface. 

c. Saucer of very gritty grey ware, roughly shaped; in it rested the 
skull. 

d. Coarse and gritty reddish-drab clay. 
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A GREEK TOWER IN NAXOS 


By J. P. DROOP 
WITH PLATE X, FIG. 2 


In 1912 I was in Naxos and made the following notes of the Greek 
watch tower that stands in the southern part of the island about three 
and a half hours’ walk from the village of Philoti and two hours’ walk 
from the sea. It is a circular tower of the type common in the Greek 
islands,! and was seen by Bent.? 

The upper part of the tower all round has fallen away, but about 
17 m. remain standing.® 

The outside is faced with white local marble, the blocks varying in 
length from -58 m. to 2-02 m. and in width from -35 m. to -40 m. and 
having a uniform thickness of -50 m. The blocks are rectangular except 
in the bottom course resting upon the rock where some of the blocks have 
their ends cut on a slant either to right or left, and in the second course 
where all the blocks are so shaped. These slanting joints are also found 
throughout in a watch-tower in the Megarid.t The face of the blocks is 
left rough and projects about -05 m. from the smoothed joint. 

Inside the facing is chiefly of limestone, though some marble was used. 
The blocks are much smaller and quite irregular in size, though always 
squared. 

Between the two facings the wall is built of a rubble of small stones. 

As it gets higher the tower grows slightly narrower, and on the inside 
it can be seen that the wall is built correspondingly thinner, for at a 
height of 3-30 m. from the present ground level (which falls flush with the 
top of the second outside course), there is a set-back of about -10 m. and 
yet another at about double the height. 


1. Fora list (not complete) of these towers see Dawkins and Wace, B.S.A. XII, 
p. 157, and the references there given to Ross, Reisen auf d. griech. Inseln. 

2. Bent, Cyclades, p. 355. 

3. The greatest height is47 courses. The stones vary in width from -35 m. to -40 m, 

4. H.J. W. Tillyard, B.S.A. XII, p. 105. 
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To the south there is a door (Pl. X, Fig. 2) of which the dimensions 
are :— 


Inside. Outside.] 

‘ bottom < . 1-25 m. 1-28 m. 
Width ; 

: 1a 2 abo ma ae 
Height, present : : : « _1-80)m. 
Height from bottom of first course . 2:41 m. 
Depth . 5 : : : ep aa. 


The sides of the door are faced with marble blocks which go right 
through the thickness of the wall. The lintel measures 1-89 X:51 x1 m. 
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Fig. 8.—GREEK TOWER AND WALLED ENCLOSURE. PLAN. 


On the left jamb of the door, as one enters, near the inner edge are 
two holes from :63 m. to -69 m. and from -85 m. to -88 m. respectively 
below the lintel ; the upper hole is -05 m. deep and the lower -04 m. 

The purpose of these is not clear. They are too high to be the marks 
of the attachment of hinges without corresponding marks lower down, 
and there are no indications of how the door was hung and fastened. 
A staircase was built round the inner wall of the tower. As you went up, 
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the wall was on your left. The stair began 2-30 m. to the left of the door 
as one comes in, but the lower part is broken away, and it is only from 
the level of the lintel further round to the left that the steps are preserved 
(Fig. 8). They are blocks built into the wall, -25 m. thick, about -40 m. 
wide, and projecting -70 m. Sixteen still remain, twelve together and 
then after missing one four more above. They stop at the level of the 
upper set-back in the wall, and from below it was not possible to discern 
any certain trace of their continuance. There was probably a floor at 
this level above which a ladder may have been used. 

A staircase is by no means a necessary feature of these towers, ladders 
often serving throughout. The large tower in Andros,! however, also 
has a stair. There is one window over 
the door. It is nearly square and 
about -75 m. high, being built in the 
29th and 30th courses, that is at a 
height of rather more than 10 m. (PI. 
X, Fig. 2). 

There are ten loop-holes, appearing (7 
as narrow slits from the outside. Inside ||| 
they widen out from the slit to a square 
aperture in the manner of the bellows 
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Fig. 9—LOOPHOLE. INSIDE VIEW. 


of a camera, thus giving the archer plenty of room for his operations. 
Yet the chief aim of these must have been the lighting of the tower. 

Both the lintel and the sill always consist each of one block, which in 
the case of the lintel is hollowed to form the top of the aperture, so that 
the ends of the block also form the upper parts of the side jambs (Fig. 9). 

The loop-holes are spaced as follows, the distances being measured 
outside from the left door-jamb, as one faces the door to enter, round 
the tower clockwise :— 

Two at 3-10 m., one in the 10th course and one in the 39th course. 

One at 6-10 m. in the 28th course. 

Two at 9-10 m., one in the 16th course and one in the 38th course. 

One at 12-9 m. in the 28th course. 

One at 17-30 m. in the 10th course. 

One at 21 m. in the 28th course. 

One at 23 m. in the 10th course. 

One at 26 m. in the 16th course. 

1. Le Bas, Voy. Arch., Sect. ‘Tles de la Gréce,’ Pl. ft. 
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From these the deduction is a flooring at a reasonable distance below 
the 10th, 28th, and 38th courses. 

The first two of these correspond very well with the two sets-back 
noted above, at heights of 3:30 m. and 7 m. (about), which probably 
served to support a plank flooring. 

The first loop-hole on the 16th course could be used from the stair- 
case, but the second on that course just to the right of the door is un- 
explained. 

There are a number of projecting blocks both inside and outside : 


Outside— 

One to left of window in the 28th course. 

One at about 4 m. in the 35th course. 

One at about 8 m. in the 24th course. 

One at about 14 m. in the 12th course. 

One at about 26 m. in the 27th course. (This may be merely a dis- 
placed block.) 


Inside— 

Four blocks project at about equal intervals at the bottom of the 
3rd course (outer), z.e., about 1 m. above the present floor level. Six 
project at the level of the door lintel. In all cases the projection is 
about -50 m. (guessed). 

The tower stands in a walled enclosure, possibly to shelter flocks in 
case of alarm. This is almost square. The wall, which was plain without 
towers, is 1 m. thick. The foundations are well preserved on the whole 
of the south and on the greater part of the east and west sides. Only 
a part remains of the northern foundations. The outer side is faced 
with squared stones quite irregular in size, but always larger near the 
corners. 

The S.E. Corner. E£. Side. The wall is preserved to the height of 
1:20 m. comprising at the corner three courses, and further north six or 
more. 8. Side. By the corner the wall is covered by heaped earth to 
within -50 m. of the top. Further west the wall stands to a height of 
‘95 m. comprising four corners. 

The S.W. Corner. 8S. Side. The wall stands to the height of 
2-01 m. comprising six courses. W. Side. The wall stands to the 
height of 2-21 m. comprising nine courses (here the greatest is not more 
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than -31 m. high). The west side generally is faced with larger stones 
than the east. 

To the N.W. the ground rises so that near the N.W. corner at the 
end of the extant foundations the height of the wall is only -82 m. com- 
prising five courses. 

The foundations of the enclosure wall are built on the slope of the 
rock, and in consequence drift earth hides the inner face. 

It is not possible to fix the date of this tower absolutely, but there 
is no doubt that it is good Hellenic work and may belong to the fourth 
century B.C. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF POMPEIUS’ FORCES 
IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 67 s.c. 


By H. A. ORMEROD 


PompEtus’ campaign against the pirates has been fully discussed by 
Groebe in an article in Klio.1 His examination of the numbers of ships 
and troops under Pompeius’ command is as satisfactory as the available 
evidence permits. In the present paper I propose therefore to discuss only 
the questions raised in the last section of his article (§ 3, Zum Kriegsplan 
des Pompeius), namely the distribution of the forces and general plan of 
operations. 

It is obvious that Pompeius had already framed his scheme of operations 
before his appointment to the chief command. The Gabinian law was 
passed at the beginning of 67 B.c., probably in January, and after a few 
weeks spent in the necessary preparations he was ready to sail at the 
very beginning of spring.2 There had already been a fall in prices at 
Rome on his appointment,? but one of his first measures was to secure the 
food supplies of the capital.* 

His plan was a masterpiece of strategy and was carried out triumphantly 
in all its details. The Mediterranean and Black Seas with the adjoining 
coasts were divided into thirteen 5 commands, each district being placed 
under the control of a group-commander, who was responsible for coast- 
defence, the rounding up of pirate forces, and the reduction of pirate 


1. X, pp. 374-389, Zum Seertiuberkriege des Pompeius Magnus. His results are 
summarised in the second edition of Drumann, IV, p. 419. 

2. Cicero, De Imperio Cn. Pomp., 34; nondum tempestivo ad navigandum mari 
Siciliam adiit ; 7b., 35: Cn. Pompeius extrema hieme apparavit, ineunte vere suscepit, 
media aestate confecit. 

3. Cicero, op. cit., 44; Plutarch, Pompeius, 27. 

4, Cicero, op. cit., 34; Plutarch (Apophthegmata On. Pomp., 12) states expressly that 
his voyage to Africa, Sicily and Sardinia was made to bring corn to Rome, derxdels \S-yw 
Mev adyopas éripmedyris, epyy dé yijs kal Oaddoons Kipios. Cicero’s words, however, imply 
that geass operations in these districts were not limited to the mere convoying of 
grain-ships. 

5. This is the number given by Plutarch (Pompeius, 27). Appian (Mithrid., 95) 
gives the same number of group-commanders. By reckoning Lentulus Marcellinus 
twice, Florus (III, 6) arrives at the same figure (see below). 
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strongholds within his own area. The commands were arranged so as to 
isolate the scattered bands of pirates over the whole Mediterranean, 
co-operation between the commanders of adjoining districts being an 
essential feature of the scheme. So far as it is possible to discover it, the 
distribution of forces was as follows (Fig. 10) :+ 

In the west the Spanish seas were entrusted to Tiberius Nero and 
Manlius Torquatus, the former patrolling the Straits and the arm of the 
sea between Mauretania and southern Spain, the latter stationed in the 


Teacatus 


Fig. 10.—DiSTRIBUTION OF POMPEIUS’ FORCES. 


Balearic islands. The two commands effectually controlled the whole of 
the sea between Mauretania and Spain. The Gallic and Ligurian gulfs 
were under Marcus Pomponius, whose sphere of operations in Ligurian 


1. The authorities are Appian, Mithr., 95 and Florus, III, 6. The account in 
Appian is the more correct, but Florus adds certain details which supplement Appian 
and enable us to introduce greater precision into his account. The following readings 
and punctuations should be adopted in Florus: 

Gellius Tusco mari impositus, Plotius Siculo; Atilius [Gratillius, codd.] Ligusticum 
sinum, Pomponius [Pompeius, codd.]Gallicum obsedit ; Torquatus Balearicum, Tiberius 
Nero Gaditanum fretum, qua primum maris nostri limen aperitur; Lentulus Libycum, 
Mareellinus Aegyptium, Pompeii iuvenes Hadriaticum, Varro Terentius Aegaeum et 
Tonicum [Ponticum, codd.]; <et> Pamphylium Metellus, Asiaticum Caepio, ipsas 
Propontidis fauces Porcius Cato sic obditis navibus quasi porta obseravit. 

It will be seen that for the Gnaeus Lentulus, L. Lollius, and Publius Piso of Appian 
are substituted Pompeii iuvenes, Caepio, and Porcius Cato, all of whom I believe to 
have been subordinates. L. Sisenna has been omitted. It is for this reason that I 
believe the reading of the MSS. Lentulus Libyeum, Marcellinus Aegyptium to be 
original. To arrive at the total of thirteen commanders, and assisted probably by a 
confusion with Gnaeus Lentulus (Clodianus), the actual commander in the Adriatic, for 
whose name he has substituted the subordinate Pompeii iuvenes, Florus has created two 
persons out of the single name Gnaeus Lentulus Marcellinus. (His name is given in 
Dittenberger, Syll.*, 750, as Cn. Cornelius P. f. Lentulus Marcellinus. ) 
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waters overlapped that of Atilius, based on Corsica and Sardinia. Sicily 
was held by Plotius Varus, and the whole of the northern coast of Africa 
from the point of contact with the Spanish command by Lentulus 
Marcellinus.2 The district is a wide one, but his duties would consist 
principally in maintaining contact with other groups, on the west with 
Nero and Torquatus, on the north with Atilius in Sardinia, Plotius in 
Sicily, above all with Varro in the Ionian sea, perhaps also with Metellus 
in the Levant. 

Italy was guarded by two powerful fleets under the consulars Lucius 
Gellius (Poplicola) and Gnaeus Lentulus (Clodianus), the one based on 
the western coast and covering the Tuscan sea, the other on the east, and 
responsible for the Adriatic, and it is to be presumed, the dangerous 
Illyrian coast. One of the most important commands was that of 
Terentius Varro, who covered the coast of Epirus from the mouth of the 
Corinthian gulf as far as the straits of Otranto, and patrolled the sea 
between Sicily and the Cyclades.* One of his duties was to maintain what 


1. Appian gives Sardinia‘’and Corsica and the neighbouring islands to Atilius, the 
Ligurian and Gallic waters to Pomponius. Florus: Gratillius (sc. Atilius) Ligusticum 
sinum, Pompeius (sc. Pomponius) Gallicum obsedit. It is obvious that their com- 
mands were intended to overlap in Ligurian waters. 

2. This, I feel sure, is the correct interpretation of Florus’ words : Lentulus Libycum, 
Marcellinus Aegyptium ; that is to say, his command extended along the whole of the 
northern coast of Africa from the Roman province of Africa to the Egyptian Sea. It 
is difficult to believe that Pompeius could have counted on any efficient work being 
done in that quarter by the then Egyptian government, and that he would have allowed 
this area to be the only part of the Mediterranean unprovided for. Lentulus’ com- 
mand would be a large one and must have been partially administered by subordi- 
nates, but after Pompeius’ operations in Africa (see below), the work of Lentulus’ 
subordinates in the west would consist largely of liaison duties with adjoining groups. 
His own headquarters were apparently in Cyrene (Ditt., Syll.°, '750; cf. Diodorus Sic., 
XL, 4) from which the all-important work of maintaining contact with Varro could best 
be carried out. 

3. See Groebe, op. cit., p. 385. Appian’s rept 5¢ aidrhy *IraNlav Aevxvov Té\dtoy Kal 
Tvatov Aévr)ov is made quite definite by Florus : Gellius Tusco mari impositus, and Cicero, 
op. cit., 35: Italiae duo maria maximis classibus firmissimisque praesidiis adornavit. 
But what is to be made of Florus’ Pompeii iuvenes Hadriaticum? The eldest was not 
more than thirteen (see Groebe), but were they being given their first introduction to 
warfare under the consular Lentulus, who is not mentioned by Florus (A.D.O. to 0.C. 
Home Defences)? The Teubner reading in Florus, which is followed by Groebe, 
Libycum Lentulus Marcellinus, Aegyptium Pompeii iuvenes; Hadriaticum Varro 
Terentius, is of course impossible. 

That the Illyrian coast received attention is clear from Cicero, Joc. cit., missis item 
in oram Illyrici maris .. . navibus. 

4. He himself gives us this information, De re rust. II, proem. - Ex sermonibus 
nostris collatis cum iis qui pecuarias habuerunt in Epeiro tum cum pyratico bello inter 
Delum et Siciliam Graeciae classibus praeessem. Appian, who speaks of Plotius Varus 
and Varro together, makes the two commands include Sicily and the Ionian sea as far 
as Acarnania. Florus: Aegaeum et Ionicum (Ponticum, codd.). Aegaeum is under- 
standable since Varro’s command extended as far as Delos, particularly as Florus 
omits the true Aegean command under Lucius Lollius, mentioning only his subordinate 
Caepio on the Asiatic coast (see below). 
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we may call an Otranto barrage by means of patrols between Hydruntum 
and Apollonia.1_ Further to the south his patrols maintaining contact 
with the forces of Lentulus Marcellinus off the Cyrenaica would provide 
an effective barrier between the eastern and western halves of the 
Mediterranean. The protection of the coasts of the Peloponnese fell to 
his colleague Lucius (Cornelius) Sisenna,? whose district comprised also 
the western shores of the Aegean and included Macedonia. The Greek 
archipelago and the Aegean as far as the Hellespont was entrusted to 
Lucius Lollius, and it is to be presumed that he was also responsible for 
the Aegean coastline of Thrace to the east of the Macedonian frontier,? 
as well as the western coast of Asia Minor, which Florus assigned to the 
otherwise unknown Caepio. The Propontis and Euxine were assigned to 
Piso, under whose direction, if there is any ground for Florus’ statement, 
M. Porcius Cato commanded a squadron in the Propontis. Finally the 
southern coast of Asia Minor was allotted to Metellus Nepos, whose 
district as described by Appian was Lycia, Pamphylia, Cyprus, and 
Phoenicia. The omission of Cilicia is not without significance. There 
was no question of Metellus’ attempting to reduce the Cilician coast until 
the rest of the Mediterranean had been cleared, and the commander-in- 
chief himself should arrive in Cilician waters. It was Metellus’ business 
to patrol the Levant and engage the pirates as they issued from or sought 
to retire to their Cilician fastnesses. 

Simultaneous attacks were to be opened by the legati on all the pirates’ 
strong points and anchorages throughout the Mediterranean, and a 
cordon drawn round each group. Concerted action of this character 


1. Pliny, WV. H., Ill, 16, 3. Hoe intervallum pedestri continuare transitu pontibus 
iactis primum Pyrrhus Epiri rex cogitavit: post eum M. Varro cum classibus Pompeii 
piratico bello praeesset. Utrumque aliae impeditavere curae. Varro, of course, could 
no more have bridged the passage than the British fleets could net it. In both cases it 
was patrolled. 

2. So Appian, cf. Dio Cass., XXXVI, 18, 6 r9s"ENXados dpxwv. The assignment of 
the Peloponnese, Attica, etc. to Sisenna by Appian makes it clear that Varro was not 
concerned with coast defence except in the district north of the entrance to the Corin- 
thian gulf. 

3. This is assigned by Groebe (p. 387) to Piso, but the Thrace of which Appian 
speaks in describing the latter’s command is more naturally to be understood as the 
shores of Thrace on the Black Sea. 

4, ‘Asiaticum Caepio.’ The omission of the name by Appian is probably due to the 
fact that Caepio was acting under the orders of Lollius. This is almost certainly the 
relation between M. Porcius Cato and Piso. Appian: Biéuylay 5é kal Opdkny kal thy 
IIpomovrida Kal rd Tod Idvrov oréua Movmduos Melowy (probably, as Groebe suggests, M. 
Pupius Piso Frugi). Florus: ipsas Propontidis fauces Porcius Cato. 

5. Cf. Florus, loc. cit., Sic per omnis aequoris portus, sinus, latebras, recessus, 
promuntoria, freta, paeninsulas, quidquid piratarum fuit quadam indagine inclusum et 
Oppressum est, 
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would frustrate their known tactics of sending reinforcements to any of 
their brethren that were threatened. The pirates in Cilicia would be 
effectually blockaded by Metellus, and any that were able to evade him 
would fall in with Varro’s patrols, if they attempted to seek the west. 
Pompeius himself + commanded a mobile force of sixty ships,? which was 
first to sweep the western seas, driving the pirates on to the stationary 
forces already assembled, or if they fled eastward, into the squadrons of 
Varro ? and Metellus. 

The pirates were taken by surprise owing to the rapidity of the Roman 
movements, operations beginning at the earliest possible season, In 
alarm they fled to their accustomed headlands and anchorages, where they 
were reduced according to plan by the legati. Pompeius thus cleared the 
west in forty days. We hear of his presence in Sicily, Africa, and 
Sardinia,? and it is probable that he visited the coast of Gaul where his 
officer Pomponius was experiencing trouble from the consul Piso, governor 
designate of Gallia Narbonensis. Piso had carried his feud with Pompeius 
as far asa petty attempt to thwart a subordinate in the raising of troops.® 
At the end of forty days Pompeius returned, by way of Etruria,* to Rome, 
where the consul’s activities necessitated his presence, but having obtained 
through his agent Gabinius pledges for good behaviour, he sailed once more 
from Brundisium. 

There is little information regarding his movements in the Hast. We 
hear of him in Athens,” where he was received with fulsome flattery, and 
at Rhodes.® It is probable that both visits were made with the purpose 
of collecting forces from the allied states, previously ordered to rendezvous 
at the Peiraeus and at Rhodes.® 

By this time the cause of the pirates was desperate. Even before 
Pompeius arrived in the East, many of them had surrendered. No small 
part of his success was due in fact to the moderation which was shown 
towards captives, which induced men whom he had spared to give 


1. Appian, loc. cit., ards admdvras émémNet, 

2. So Plutarch, Pomp. 26. 

3. The services of Varro must have been considerable, since he was awarded the 
naval crown for these operations (Pliny, NV. H., XV, dee VELSS Lea) s 

4. Cicero, loc. cit., Siciliam adiit, Africam exploravit, in Sardiniam cum classe venit. 
By Africa is meant the Roman province. Cicero’s words, as already noted, imply some- 
thing more than mere convoying. 
Dio Cass., XXXVI, 37. 
Plutarch, Pomp., 27. 
Plutarch, ib. mapamdéwy ras modes bard erovdys od mapprGe Tas "AOivas. 
Strabo, p. 492. 
Rhodian ships serving under Pompeius. Florus, ITI, 6. 
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information about the rest, and becoming widely known, induced further 
surrenders. The most desperate, however, placed their families and 
treasures in the castles of the Taurus and prepared for a final resistance. 
It is unnecessary to follow the operations further. A difficult campaign 
was anticipated in Cilicia, but after the battle of Coracesium the collapse 
of the pirates was as rapid as it was unexpected. The perfection of the 
Roman organisation no less than the moderation of the commander-in- 
chief convinced the pirates that further resistance was useless. The 
scheme of operations, which isolated the pirate forces and destroyed them 
in detail, was a masterpiece of organisation, and it is much to be regretted 
that ancient writers have left us such meagre accounts of its execution. 
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REVIEWS 
[The Editor will be glad to receive books and periodicals for review. | 


Lutz, H. F., Viticulture and Brewing in the Ancient Orient. Leipzig, 
(Hinrichs), 1922. 


A perusal of this volume brings us face to face with a somewhat 
disconcerting truth. An inquiry into the detail of any branch of ancient 
Egyptian life or activity must in the long run become a matter of philology. 
It is true that archaeology may contribute much towards the result, but it 
can only be really successful when backed by a first-rate philological equip- 
ment, that is to say by an ability to translate Egyptian correctly, based 
on an adequate knowledge of its grammar and syntax and an appreciation 
of the finer points of its lexicology. Such an equipment is possessed by 
very few, yet, strictly speaking, in many branches of the subject they 
alone are qualified to research. This is a serious state of things, and it is 
precisely the reason why our science makes such slow advances. The 
remedy is simple. Let all those who are responsible for introducing or 
alluring new workers into the Egyptological field make it an indispensable 
condition that the aspirant should make himself acquainted with the 
ancient language of the country in which he proposes to work, by taking 
a proper course of study in the subject. 

The book before us is an admirable example of the melancholy truth 
enunciated above. The author has produced a book which contains a 
vast amount of information with regard to wine and beer and their pre- 
paration and use in the ancient Hast, and which is quite clearly the result 
of long and painful research. Those parts of the book which deal with 
Egypt are well stuffed with hieroglyphs, and are so entirely philological 
in character that they entitle us to demand a standard of philological 
accuracy which is never quite attained. 

The scope and arrangement of the book are excellent, and so far at 
least as concerns Egypt, most of the available sources have been utilised. 
The failing alluded to above has, however, left its mark on almost every 
page and it may be of use to students if we point out some of the more 
glaring instances of this. 

p. 4, note 1. The story of the Shipwrecked Sailor does not contain 
‘popular ideas regarding the wonderful country of Punt.’ The scene of 
the story is an island in the ocean. 
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p. 7,1 4. Is it so certain that irp ‘bs means ‘ white wine?’ Surely 
there is no authority beyond Brugsch’s Wérterbuch for the translation of 
“bs by white. 

p. 7, 1. 11. The reference Medic. Pap. is insufficient. There are at 
least five medical papyri. This faulty reference occurs more than once. 

p. 9, ll. 1-2. It does not remain doubtful. The verb 46d means to 
break up the lightly cooked loaves in water in the process of brewing, and 
sbbt is the mixture thus made. It has nothing to do with wine. 

p.9,ll.7-8. What inscriptions are they which mention mn-wine written 
as here, and why is this to be rendered dark wine? Surely not on the 
authority of Pyramid Tezxts, 39 b and c. 

p. 9, 1.8. Wrong reference. 

=p. 9, 1. 11. There is no authority whatsoever for rendering sdiw by 
“pomegranate wine.’ The identification is a pure guess, as is evident from 
the first few lines of p. 18. 

p. 9, 1. 12. The passage quoted below in note 3 from the Pyramid 
Texis does not mention ‘ fig wine,’ but simply ‘ two baskets of figs.’ 

p. 10,1.11. The word for Upper Egypt is sm‘ not rs. 

p. 12, last lime. The author does not seem to realise that the N of 
his place name Nh:mw is really the Egyptian word for ‘ of,’ and that this 
wine is precisely identical with that which he mentioned on the preceding 
page, in a slightly different hieroglyphic writing, and transliterated irp 
him. 

p. 18, 1.18. Dsds is not the oasis of Dakhel but that of Bahriyeh. 

p. 18,1.5. 6241s not a kind of wine but simply oil. 

p. 22, note 5. The name here quoted as Emuienshi has long been 
known to read Emu’s son Enshi. 

p. 49, 1.2. If by King Dja is meant Dé (The Serpent King) as would 
seem probable, then he is not of ‘ pre-dynastic time.’ The translation of 
the legends on early dynastic sealings is ground on which angels have 
feared to tread. This has, however, not deterred the author. The 
footnote to this page (taken from Weill) makes me gasp. 

p. 56. There is no tomb of Ptah-hotep at Beni Hasan, and the plate 
referred to shows no such scene as stated in the text. 

p. 57, 1. 8. The word here translated ‘cellars’ is on p. 54, note 5 
explained to be the word for ‘ winepress.’ We shrewdly suspect that 
the author is not aware that the passage on p. 57 for which the reference 
Lepsius, Auswahl, 12, 5 is given is identical with that quoted on p. 54 as 
from Sethe, Urkunden der 18 Dyn., p. 687. 

p. 72, 1.16. To translate hkt b¢:t as ‘iron beer’ in a text of the Old 
Kingdom is absurd. What is the authority for translating /s:t as 
“ garnished beer ’ and what would this mean ? 

p. 73, 1. 18. The only possible translation of the words is ‘ It is nmst 
in order that thou mayest be content.’ 

p. 76, ll. 8-9. Nothing in the passages to which reference is given 
justifies the belief that w‘bt is specifically the brewery. 
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But enough of examples. All these merely illustrate the pitfalls which 
await him who attacks a piece of research without the necessary philo- 
logical equipment. I have said nothing of the endless mistakes in 
hieroglyphic signs—ten at least in the quotation on p. 83—of the irritating 
incorrect references, the misspellings of English words and the use of un- 
English expressions (we do not say in English “The Beer in the Ancient 
East’). The value of the book is greatly reduced by the fact that the 
references are in the main to antiquated books, the modern works with 
infinitely more accurate copies of texts figuring but little in the notes. 

There are books in our science which one may take for gospel, in the 
assurance that every reference has been examined and correctly appraised. 
There are others which are valuable because they give references, but 
where every reference must be looked up to make sure that the author has 
translated correctly or made a fair use of the context. The book before 
us is of this latter type. 

T. HE. Peer. 


Ancient Man in Britain, D. A. Macxenziz. Blackie & Son, 1923. 
Pp. 257, Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Comparative archaeology and comparative folklore make severe 
demands upon a student. While it is impossible for a man to know 
intimately the whole range of civilisations ancient and modern, he must, 
if his researches are to be fruitful, be a specialist in some particular 
part of his field. Only thus will he learn what are the real difficulties 
attending such an inquiry and what is the nature of evidence, and 
acquire a working set of principles by which to test the reliability of 
his guides in matters of which he has not himself first-hand knowledge. 
Here the successful Jack-of-all-trades must in fact be a master of one, 

I should agree with Professor Elliot Smith that ‘ there is nothing of 
technical pedantry about Mr. Mackenzie’s writing,’ but I am regretfully 
unable to follow him in selecting ‘common sense and powers of judge- 
ment’ as conspicuous virtues of his work. Throughout the book the 
methods of argument from random analogy are those of Fluellen. ‘I 
tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the ’orld, I warrant, you shall 
find, in the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the 
situations, look you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon: and 
there is also moreover a river at Monmouth: it is called Wye at Mon- 
mouth: but it is out of my prains what is the name of the other river: 
but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers and there is salmons 
in both.’ 

The references to Greek and Roman religion show that the author 
is ill acquainted with the facts; much of his Egyptology seems to one 
who is equally with him an amateur in this field extremely dubious. 
But the fundamental weakness of this kind of book lies not in particular 
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mistakes but in the complete disregard of the difference between ascer- 
tainable fact and doubtful hypothesis. Let me take one example. 
Aurignacian art has left representations of steatopygous female figure 
both in relief and in the round. It cannot be certain that these had any 
religious meaning at all. If they had, it still does not follow that the 
artists worshipped a mother goddess who was a form of the Egyptian 
Hathor. All we know for certain is that these objects represent the 
female human figure and that in one of them the figure appears to be 
holding a horn. It is, therefore, a complete waste of time to base any 
arguments as to the general character of the development of humen 
religious belief upon ‘the discovery’ that a goddess was worshipped 
in Aurignacian times. ‘The discovery’ is, in fact, a pure guess, which 
lacks any substantial foundation and is insusceptible of proof one way 
or the other. 

It is a painful duty to be frank, for books of this character in fact 
retard the advance of knowledge. The first essential of advance is to 
be certain as to what is known and what is not known. The general 
reader who begins on Mr. Mackenzie’s book is likely to be misled and 
will certainly have a deal to unlearn. Unlike Mr. Ault’s excellent little 
book, Life in Ancient Britain, it cannot therefore be recommended as 
a sound and useful introduction to the subject of which it treats. 


W. R. Haturimay. 


The American Indian. An Introduction to the Anthropology of the New 
World. By Cuark Wisster. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1922. 


Mr. Wissler’s work has now reached its second edition, and he is to be 
congratulated on the fact. This book is essential for every student of 
American Cultures, for it contains more than one indispensable feature. 
Mr. Wissler has led the way in map construction. He has included maps 
that show us the distribution of the various tribes, various forms of food, 
narcotics, modes of transport, basketry, weaving, clothing, footwear, 
pottery, decorative art, sculpture, carving, modelling, clans and gentes, 
and so forth. These enable the reader to gain a vivid idea of the dis- 
tribution of culture throughout North and South America, and Mr. 
Wissler has earned thereby the heartfelt thanks of all students of ethnology. 
In addition he has appended a list of authorities that will be of great 
use to those who are beginning the study of the problems of American 
civilisation. 

Mr. Wissler has divided his subject up into several divisions, but he 
has built the book up on one plan. He begins by describing the various 
elements of culture in detail, taking in turn those centring round the 
food-supply, transport and navigation, the textile arts, the ceramic arts, 
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decorative designs, architecture, stone and metal work, special inventions, 
literature, music, social groupings, social regulations, ritual and mythology, 
thus running the whole gamut of culture. He then classifies the various 
groups of tribes according to their culture. He then describes the 
different archaeological areas. That task accomplished, he deals with the 
problem of chronology, so far as is possible, and shows that all we know of 
American history and archaeology does not warrant any dating before 
about the beginning of our era. Mr. Wissler then turns to the considera- 
tion of language and physical anthropology. Finally he discusses the 
problems of culture origin and transmission in connection with the 
civilisations of America. 

In Chapter XX Mr. Wissler examines various theories concerning 
the origin and development of culture. He stresses the fundamental 
unity of American culture. This unity, he claims, is not due to the 
‘ similarity of the working of the human mind,’ or to climatic factors. 
As he says, ‘ the environment does not produce the culture.’ In so far as 
he is concerned with American culture itself, there is nothing much in the 
arguments of Mr. Wissler that can raise opposition. But it is far 
otherwise when he begins to discuss the origin of American civilisation. 
Mr. Wissler, when considering this problem, seems to throw overboard 
all the principles enumerated in the preceding chapter, and to base his 
position on certain dogmatic statements. He admits the ‘ close general 
parallelism ’ in culture between the Old and the New Worlds, and he 
states that ‘ this obvious fact ’ has caused men to conclude that American 
culture was derived from the Old World. But having admitted ‘the close 
general parallelism,’ he then adopts an entirely different attitude towards 
those parallels that are adduced. He calls them ‘sporadic.’ But Mr. Wissler 
is not easy in his mind: ‘There is no great a priori improbability that 
some of these traits did reach the New World from the Pacific Islands,’ 
is what he says when confronted by the distributions in America and 
Oceania of blow-guns, plank-canoes, hammocks, lime chewing, head- 
hunting cults, the man’s house, and certain masked dances. Again, 
‘ As we have noted under Mythology, myths do seem to have carried a 
few mythical conceptions from the Old World to the New, but these have 
remained as mere parts of tales, and do not function in practical life.’ 
Mr. Wissler says that proof of the transmission of elements of culture 
across the Pacific ‘ may yet be attained, but such discoveries would not 
account for New World culture as a whole.’ Mr. Wissler may comfort 
himself in this way, but it all depends on the number of elements of 
culture that can be shown to have a common distribution in America and 
the Pacific. Mr. Wissler, in common with the great bulk of ethnologists 
and archaeologists, ignores the process of degradation in his calculations. 
His work shows beyond doubt that American culture has degraded 
enormously since it first appeared. In fact, there is no evidence what- 
ever for the development of culture in America, either North or South. 
If degradation be kept in mind, it follows that, before denying common 
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distribution, an attempt should be made to examine the cultural history 
of Oceania. If that were done, it would be found that the former culture 
of that region was precisely like that of North America. When Mr. 
Wissler says that ‘ there are abundant data to show that the Polynesians 
are recent arrivals in the Pacific; in fact, Maya culture must have been 
in its prime when they were within striking distance of the American 
coast,’ he shows that he has not troubled to study the Polynesian problem 
with any care, also that he has not realised that, in making such a state- 
ment, he is contradicting others already made by himself. 

It is impossible to date Maya culture back with certainty beyond 50 .p., 
with a problematic date of 200 B.c. for origins. Polynesian tradition 
asserts that their ancestors were in India about 450 B.c., and that Java 
was first colonised about 65 B.c.. The Polynesians are first heard of in 
the Pacific in 600 a.p., when they were living in Samoa. But when was 
Ponape built, with its tremendous ruins? Between 450 B.c. and 600 a.p. 
much can have happened, and it is more than probable that the rulers of 
Ponape were the leaders of an expedition that crossed the Pacific and 
began the Maya civilisation. The Samoan occupation may well have 
been later than that of America. We have to admit now that the ancients 
were capable of travelling far and wide in their great boats. How else 
can the presence of a distinctive Egyptian culture of the Pyramid Age 
in San Cristoval of the Solomon Islands be accounted for, with its mastaba 
tombs, mummification, portrait statues with pig-tails, and so forth ? 

Mr. Wissler wishes to prove too much. He admits that there is a 
common distribution in America and Oceania of certain elements of 
culture, or rather, as he puts it, ‘a semblance of continuous distribution 
with the island culture,’ which means, presumably, that the wave that 
brought these elements to Oceania also landed them on the Pacific Coast. 
He then tries to show that this wave was later in the Pacific than in 
America. But perhaps he will escape the dilemma in which he thereby 
lands himself by asserting that this wave impinged on the American com- 
plex after it had been well established. 

Mr. Wissler is also uneasy about the ‘ elephants’ of Copan. He says 
that ‘we may doubt the reality of the similarity between these figures 
and southern Asiatic drawings of elephants, because those who have 
studied the Maya sculptures themselves, instead of the pencil sketches 
made by earlier observers, find proof that another creature was in the 
artist's mind. In cases of this kind when we are dealing with the con- 
ventionalised drawings of the New World and the Old, it can scarcely be 
expected that mere objective similarity between a few of these drawings 
is to be taken as proof of their identity in origin. . . . Yet, if it should 
ultimately turn out that a stray vessel did drift ashore in Mexico and land 
a sculptor who created a new art motif such would be a mere incident in 
the culture history of the New World.’ What are you going to do with a 
man who faces both ways to a problem of this kind, who asserts that ‘ the 
thing is absurd, because the experts say so; but even if it were true, it 
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is of no importance.’ Elliot Smith did not found his reasoning on ‘ pencil 
sketches * made by earlier observers—he saw the reproductions of the 
stele in Maudslay’s volume of the Biologia Central Americana. Any one 
who has seen the reproduction, in that volume, of the Copan stele, who is 
not biased with the doctrine of the indigenous origin of American 
civilisation, admits that the figure is an elephant. It really is ludicrous 
that there can be any argument in the matter, and such discussions only 
serve to bring our studies into contempt. The facts are simple. The 
elephant appears at Copan, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of Maya 
cities. When new cities were made, the native craftsmen, never having 
seen an elephant, began to introduce ideas derived from the macaw, 
a bird with a great beak somewhat like an elephant’s trunk. Finally the 
elephant’s trunk disappeared, and was replaced by the macaw’s beak. 

This chapter is far below the standard of the rest of the book, and the 
student who is not acquainted with the real facts of the case is advised 
to treat its arguments with great caution. With this exception the book 
is heartily to be commended. 

sal W. J. Perry. 


